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When “Life” is Important 


There is no denying that those who remain on the Home 
Front require constant stimulation — the kind of stimu- 
lation which only “lively” color 

can cause. 


The scourge of Typhus has ever 


For ladies’ wear, what greater plagued armies. Whole armies have 


jail a sala . been wiped out in the past. Today 

life and durability are obtain- our men are successfully being pro- 
tected against Typhus by a Neocid 
composition of DDT discovered by 
Geigy. 


Polar Brilliant Colors! Malaria has plagued our armies in 
the South Pacific. Today the inci- 
dence of Malaria has been cut 75% 


able with Geigy’s 


by the use of another Neocid compo- 
sition. 


Geigy is proud of its part in the 
protection of the health of the 
armed forces 


A 


\L PUBLICATION 
of the 


OCEDINGS GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


AN ASSOCIATION €9-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—NEW YORE 


(TILE CHEMISTS Boston * Providence & In Great Britain 


The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
) COLORISTS Philadelphia + Charlotte /{\'\ 


National Buildings 
Toronto - Portland, Ore. Parsonage, Manchester 
Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 





sé DECERESOL OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


application as well as speed of action. 


DECERESOL OT covers a lot of territory in 
textile processing. It saves you time, cuts costs 
and improves production in at least thirty 
different applications because of its remark- 
ably fast and powerful wetting, penetrating, 
dispersing and dye leveling properties. 
DECERESOL OT can be added directly to the 
wet processing bath without preliminary make- 
up or manipulation. That means speed of 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Write to Cyanamid for further information 
on DECERESOL OT, or ask our representative 
to show you how and where it can improve 
the efficiency of your production. 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 55- 
gallon stainless steel drums having an exact 
net weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon boxed 
carboys with an exact net weight of 100 pounds. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS 


FINISHES * SIZING COMPOUNDS ~- DECERESOL* 0! 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Relativity ? No... just the applica- 


tion of unceasing research into the 
new chemistry constantly developing 
... analysis of formulae to anticipate 
new textiles, new uses, new needs in 
color. These constitute the fourth 
dimensions of our efforts for you, for 


the dyestuffs of tomorrow. 


>FTENERS 
SOL* OT 
INDUSTRY. 
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ae Every day, Industrial’s textile 
experts and technicians are 
discovering new possibilities 
with their brain-child, ‘‘ The 

~~ Continuous Process.” 


On the one hand, we are pro- 
ducing rayon yarns of a denier 
sturdy enough for super- 
strength TIRE CORD — 


.* TYRON 
= _ S08 S28 88) is its name. 
: — : 
~~ FT| ee ee © © es Ontheother hand, the “Continuous Process” 
is capable of making a gossamer yarn 
for the daintiest cobweb of a fabric. This 
yarn, in textile sizes, is the famous 


Strong, uniform, knot free 
yarn is the secret of: good 
tire cord. 


“Continuous Process” ma- 

chines, Industrial’s exclusive 
== development, produce it per- 
ae. fectly. 


and Pees oe ee» Strong, uniform, knotfree yarn is the secret 
of an exquisite dress material. The 
“Continuous Process” produces that, too. 
Not much now (war work, you 
know) but this is the time to learn 
the characteristics of 
“Continuous Process” *Spunslo. 


Ldst 
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..» NEO-TETRADOL 


When a doctor orders X-Rays for the diagnosis of an abdominal 
ailment, he will most likely prescribe NATIONAL NEO- 
TETRADOL to opaque the gall bladder and define it sharply upon 

the X-Ray negative. 
NEO-TETRADOL is only one more of the many developments of 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL SERVICE in the application of dyes, 
intermediates and synthetic organic chemicals. It is typical of 
NATIONAL’S thoroughgoing research . . . research that has been 
responsible for the development of NACCONOL, the leading 
synthetic organic detergent, new synthetic coating-resin chemicals, 
- as well as better textile dyes, 
a NEO TETRADOL Hg) NEO TETRADOL F biological stains, food, drug, 
|. Powe a = cosmetic and other specialized 


2 WTOC OT 47 FP Td ee€Wocoi Aa DD 
aa mt eee. 
. colors. 


Why not make use of this wealth of scientific and industrial 
data and its practical application to your problems by NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL SERVICE? 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 


PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO” « ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS ~ TORONTO 
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FAST COLOR SALTS 
AND BASES 


For color range..brilliancy.. excellent fastness 
properties .. high yield. . low cost. . flexibility 
of application and economical production 


NAPHTOLS are unchallenged in their field. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Casablanca’s New Rayon Sheer Fount 


Hand Washable by all “CROWN” Test 


THis IS THE STORY of a rayon 


No. 36 of a series—from 
our files on the new 
CROWN Tested Plan 


fabric with a dual personal- 
ity. In appearance, it’s sheer, 
delicate, glamorous. But in 
actual use... in wear and in washing... it’s a fabric that’s really 


practical. 


It’s Casablanca Fabric Company’s ““Wispy Sheer’’. . . devel- 
oped in conjunction with our Fabric Development Department 
from our special 1.25 denier 
rayon staple. Casablanca, a 
converter who is always on 
the watch for better fabrics, 
decided to have this spun vis- 
cose sheer finished to meet 


Crown Tested hand wash- 





able requirements. So the 
dyeing and finishing was 
turned over to Allied Textile 
Printers...and a splendid job 


they did. The very first sam- 


NEW INFORMATIVE LABE pp 


CONSUMER SATISFACT;9,, 
UNDER THE THREE TAG sys7,,, 


“Crown Tested Rayon Fabric 


A better way to buy rayon fabrics—This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, after they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. These tests predict the fabric will not change visibly in color or 
in texture, nor in size more than 2%, if instructions are followed. Samples of 
every dye lot of fabric have been tested against minimum requirements set and 
maintained by 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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ple tested showed that this cloth had all these “amber light’ 





characteristics: 

It can be washed by hand at 105°F. It resists fading from sup. 
light, atmospheric fading and 
perspiration staining. And 
thanks to its crisp, durable 
finish, it keeps its good looks 
through many launderings. 

So ““Wispy Sheer” now 
sells under the Crown Test- 


ed Amber Tag. It makes 





dresses and blouses in white 
and in lovely pastel shades . . . the kind women go for in a big 


way. And there’s no doubt about their serviceability . . . for the 





tag tells consumers they are truly hand washable. g 

Perhaps you too have an 
outstanding rayon fabric. If 
you want to establish its rep- 
utation, dramatize its per- 


formance .. . why not do it 





the Crown Tested way? 
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"CONTRACT TERMINATION! 
CATCHES TEXTILE MAN 
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UNPREPARED 
Write Now For Information On 


~ These Smith-Drum Machines 


Cancellation of government contracts will demand swift action 
in switching to full scale peace-time production if the textile 
industry is to avoid serious losses. The textile man who delays 
any longer in making his plans for new products, market- 
ing. sales, and production facilities is inviting trouble and 
confusion. 





Rotary Hosiery o» : 
Dyeing Machines But “contract terminations” hold no fears for the man who 
plans ahead. One of the most important things to do, and 
something that can be done right now, is to check your pro- 
duction equipment and take steps to put your entire plant in 
first-class operating condition. You will probably need some 
new machines because a large percentage of all textile ma- 
chines now in use are worn to the point where they can no 
longer produce efficiently. Decide what new equipment you 
must purchase. 


And here is the important part: Order those machines imme 
diately! Machinery manufacturers already are filling their 
books with advance orders for post-war delivery. It will take 
us a long time to cat h up with the demand, once war restric- 
tions are lifted. Any further delay in ordering new equipment 
will mean waiting for delivery months after the war is over 

.. while longer-sighted competitors profit from the lower pro- 
duction costs made possible by new machines they ordered now. 


i 
‘ 
| 
j Our “Post-War Purchase Plan” is designed to help far-sighted 
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New Skein Dyeing 
Machine 






textile men plan ahead . . . without risk! Ask us for details. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 







New Package 
Dyeing Machine ' 
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for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 


mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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—when you print with 
ARIDYE PIGMENT COLORS 


Millions of yards of cloth have been printed with remarkable uniformity with Aridye 
colors, Aridye colors print in the final shade. They do not need to be developed by 
chemical after-treatment— with all the possibilities of shading from side to side or piece 
Pioneering to piece because of variations in the conditions of after-treatment. — 
: , Aridye colors — the first pigment colors to meet the needs of the textile industry — 
with Pigments were first introduced for printing cotton shirtings and dress goods, Because of their 
—one of a series of devel- uniformity, light fastness and other advantages, they are now being used with outstand- 
opments illustrating the ing success on cotton, rayon, acetate, Fiberglas} and mixtures of these fabrics. 
advantages of Aridye* Aridye Corporation, as a part of the Interchemical group, has had many years of 
pigment colors in new and ae ee ‘ he p 
significant applications. experience in the application of pigments to paper, carton stock, cloth bags, waxed 
paper, metals, and plastics. Their extensive research has resulted in the development of 
extremely lightfast pigments, Aridye colors may now be selected which, even in light 
tints, will withstand 300 hours in the Fade-Ometer without let down. And in washfast- 
ness, Aridye colors meet or exceed accepted standards of the textile industry. 
Investigate the full advantages that Aridye pigment printing colors offer you! Write 
today to Aridye Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey. 


Specif 


*Reg. U.S. Paf. Off. 


tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Owens-Corning-Fiderglas Corporction 


* 
Avi dye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION + SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION * FAIR LAWN, N.J. * ROCK HILL, S.C. * PROVIDENCE, R.|. 
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General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammon 


shapes success...increases product potentialities. That’s 


RS 


1 Aridye why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 

oped by quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” ] > [p General Chemical Reagent Acids 

or piece — al ial . d \ j and Ammonia are produced by the 
igh purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. ww Company's Baker & Ad Divi? 

dustry — sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 

of their § These 1 *from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conforn. chemicals since 1882. The experience of this 

utstand- : ‘ ; Division with high quality chemicals embraces 

a to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of over 1,000 purity products. 

years of General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- 7 eth he 

waxed tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during “B&A" a o_ Reagent, A.C.S. 

ment of pve 


7 lich almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. “BaA” Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
in light Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 
ashfast- fie “B&A” Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Specify and rel Yon General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia i Sp. Gr. 1.42 
for your operations. Remember...their dependability has been “proved ee ea wom Seomeuds causes 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! -* “B&A” Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 


! Write 
r Lawn, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


iA L$ \ Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston * Bridgeport ee ‘ 
> a (Conn.) * Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver Pat's Quantities: “B&A” Reagent Acids and 
j Detrott + Houston * Kansas City * Milwaukee + Minneapolis * New York i we Ammonia are available in carboys as well as 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) * St. Louis * Utica (N.Y.) lg in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 
‘ Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: pee obtainable in case lots or less. 
ICE, R.I. : Los Angeles + San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) z 


in Canada: The Nichols Shemical Co., Ltd. « Montreal + Toronto » Vancouver ae Stocked at key locations throughout the nation. 
~PORTER 





There's no Scarcity of Hooker Quality 


Here's where Hooker can help you. Whenever you 
get a shipment of Hooker chemicals, you can be sure 
that it is of the same uniformly dependable high 
quality it has always been—made with the same 
high standard of purity which you have come to 
expect from Hooker. In fact, it’s because we are de- 
termined to maintain this high standard that short- 
ages sometimes occur. 

Among the Heoker chemicals important to dye and 
textile chemists the four following are readily avail- 
able in the quantities you need. If you are not now 
using them, a request on your letterhead will bring 


samples and further data. 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE, ANHYDROUS, AICI, 
a gray crystalline solid available in 3 screen sizes. Sol- 
uble in Nitrochlorbenzene, Orthonitrochlorbenzene. 
ANALYSIS 

AIC], 99% min. 

Fe 0.10% max. 
Pails 50 |b. net 
Drums 500 Ib. net 


MONOCHLORTOLUENE (METHYLCHLOR- 

BENZENE), CH;C,H,Cl, a clear colorless liquid 

insoluble in water, soluble in aleohol and ether. 

BOILING RANGE 158 to 165°C 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
at 165°C 


Shipping Containers 


Shipping Containers 


1.080 + .005 


Cans 44 Ibs. net 


Drums 450 and 900 Ibs. net 


SODIUM SULFIDE, NaS, a light yellow 
colored solid in flake form, soluble in water, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


OTHER HOOKER CHEMICALS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Antimony Trichloride, Monochlorbenzene 
Anhydrous 
Benzal Chloride 
Benzoy! Chloride 
Benzyl Chloride 


Caustic Soda 


Orthodichlorbenzene 

Paradichlorbenzene 

Paranitrobenzoy] 
Chloride 

Phosgene 

Chlor Anisidine Sodium Tetrasulfide 

2:5 Dichlor Aniline 


Liquid Chlorine 


Sulfuryl Chloride 
Thiony! Chloride 
Metanitrobenzoy] Trichlorbenzene 

Chloride 
CHLORINE CAUSTIC SODA 


XII 


BLEACHING POWDER 


ANALYSIS 

Na2dS 60 to 62% 
NaCl 1.5% max. 
other Na Salts 2.0% max. 
Ke 10 to 15 ppm 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb 1 ppm max. 
Water of crystal- 

lization 36.5 to 34 % 
Shipping Containers Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE, NaSH, a light yellow 
colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water and 
alcohol, insoluble in ether. 
ANALYSIS 

NaSH 70 to 72% 

NaOH 0% 

NaS 0% 

NaCl 1% max. 

Na2SO3, NaHCO; 1% max. 

Fe 5 ppm max. 

Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb 1 ppm max. 

Water of Crystal- 

lization 28 to 26% 


Shipping Containers Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net 7 


HOOKER] 


CHEMICALS 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Forty-Seventh Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. * TACOMA, WASH. * WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
MURIATIC ACID FERRIC CHLORIDE 
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is the opinion of Brooke Cadwallader, 
creator of distinguished printed fabrics 
for America’s leading designers. Mr. 
Cadwallader has recently received an 
award for Distinguished Service in the 
Field of Fashion during the past year. 

“Color is everything in a printed 
fabric, said Mr. Cadwallader, “and a 
careful balance of color tones is of 
the utmost importance.” 

Mr. Cadwallader does not gain his 
inspiration from specific seasonal 
themes, but from a wide variety of 
subjects. He gives importance to the 
simplest motifs by his sophisticated 
handling of color, characteristic of all 
his designs. Such unexpected combi- 
nations as American Beauty and orange 







Cc 


on a violet ground, brilliant tones of 
pink and lovely Chinese blues on nat- 
ural grounds are among the color ideas 
developed for spring. 

Interest in bright colors continues, 
and Mr. Cadwallader predicts a grad- 
ual swing toward pastels pointed up 
with strong color accents. 

Color trends are anticipated at 
Calco, where the Service Department 
will be pleased to have you consult 
them regarding dyestuffs for every 
textile need. 

CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISiON, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Providence. 


Pink and blue, bigblight colors for spring, from the 
Brooke Cadwallader collection. Dyes for accurate reproduction 


of these shades may be found at Calco. 
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Calcomet dyes have streamlined the application of proved in actual test runs in leading mills. The proces Te 
chrome colors to wool by reducing the time cycle. is flexible and lends itself to the many and variei edge. 
Through this new, scientifically evolved, improved machines now employed for dyeing wool. te 

metachrome process, it is now possible to achieve the Calcomet dyes are available in eleven shades, it a 


time-saving and close color control features of the cluding Calcomet Black J., a full jet black, produce 
metachrome process, and at the same time retain the _for the first time with metachrome dyes. upor 
advantages of levelness, fastness, and the ability to See your Calco representative regarding a demonstt? 
produce rich, heavy-bodied shades characteristic of tion. CalcoTechnical Serviceisavailable for assistance! 
the other chrome dyeing methods. initial dyeings. CALCO CHEMICAL DiIviIsION, AMERICA 

The use of Calcomets involves a new dyeing teche © CyANAMID Company, Bound Brook, N. J., Chicag’ 
nique, developed after careful laboratory research and New York, Philadelphia, Bcston, Charlotte, Providene 





PATENTS COVERING THE METHOC AND 
THE ALCOMET DYES HAVE BEEN APPLIED FOR 


ALCO. 
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| sale, these outstanding pro- 


ducts of Quaker Research 
are now available in large 
quantities ... thanks to 
earlier-than-expected release 
of raw materials. 

To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the new DIANOLS are 
the most efficient wetting 
agents on the market, based 


upon applied cost. 







A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


New Synthetic Wetting Agents of 


Exceptional Efficiency and Versatility: 


DIANOLS 


They are non-volatile at the 
drying temperatures used 
for textile processing, so 
are outstanding re-wetting 
agents. This characteristic 
makes them uniquely satis- 
factory and efficient for the 
sanforizing process. 
Subsequent announce- 
ments will present detailed 
data on the individual 
Quaker DIANOLS. Some of 


their outstanding character- 


istics are: 





Name 


@ @@ PLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS 





at 


Noy emp 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


For more information on QUAKER DIANOLS, fill in below, tear out and mail. 


Most efficient on the basis of ap- 
plied cost. 


Applicable to all phases of wet 
textile processing requiring a syn- 
thetic wetting agent of high quality 
and low applied cost. 


Stable and effective in solutions 
of 1-12 pH. 


Are excellent sanforizing and re- 
wetting agents. 


Stable and effective in hard or 
soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


Do not discolor white goods or 
alter shades. 


Rapidly wet out cotton, wool, 
rayon or acetate fabrics. 








Position 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 





—.. 


HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 


When mixed with Pharmasol Scarlet GNN, or Pharmaso! 
Red GNN, a complete range of Tangerine and Gold Shades 
can be obtained. 


Low cost Browns are obtained by mixing with either 


Pharmasol Blue GNXX or with Pharmasol Blue GDNN. 


PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 


PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereof—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 








makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
economical dyeing and printing operations. 


, \HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 





In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 


An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 


In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 


of Golden Yellow IGK 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 

Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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Through the Gateway to the South 

from our plant at Charleston, West Virginia, ae > QS hoy, “pie Preside 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA is fae ; 

being speeded to an ever-increasing number of 

Southern mills and bleacheries. 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet processing. 


Throughout 1944 we confidently expect to con- 
tinue to provide Westvaco caustic soda users in 
the Southern Textile Industry with their full 
requirements, both as to quality and quantity. 


Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from ve 3 i . 
a Conveniently Nearby Source aay : 7 


Liquid « Flake + Solid  SOROLiInNg fs i 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y, 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S.C. 


Chicago, Ill., Newark, Calif. 
Tr 
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TESTING GROUP MEETING’ 





HAIRMAN DORN: Without further 

ado I want to introduce the first 
speaker, Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr., who will 
give a paper on the “Service Testing of 


CHARLES W. DORN 


Chairman 


Textile Materials.” 

Dr. Labarthe! 

. . . Thereupon Dr. Lakarthe presented 
his prepared paper 


SERVICE TESTING 


OF TEXTILE MATERIALS* 
JULES LABARTHE, JR. 


HIS very large subject will be dealt 

with in several ways by other speakers 
this morning. I shall approach it pri- 
marily as a technologist working for the 
customers of a retail establishment. The 
history of the Kaufmann Department 
Store’s Multiple Fellowship at Mellon 
Institute is similar, I think, to that of the 
laboratories engaged in research, testing, 
and analytical programs for other similar 
organizations. Originally the purpose was 
to help the store buyers in their appraisal 
of competitive products offered to them. 
Very soon we all found ourselves to be 
serving in the interest of that segment of 
consumers represented by the customers of 
whatever store or mail order house whose 
laboratory work we performed. This 
was a natural transition because the ques- 
tions we asked ourselves and the manu- 
facturers were identical with those of 
our customers. It is no longer sufficient 
to depend entirely upon the test methods 
one branch of industry may use when 
purchasing goods from another. We are 
concerned with garments, shoes, elec- 
trical apparatus, blankets, cosmetics, 
cleaners, and all sorts of finished mer- 
chandise ready for sale to the ultimate 
consumer, the store customer. Of course 
tensile strength; color fastness to wash- 
ing, light and other use _ conditions; 
shrinkage or extension; yarn count; and 
fiber identity are important but other use 
characteristics are often of equal value. 


STANDARD TEST METHODS 


In 194) I was a member of a sub- 
committee of the Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods that polled 
140 laboratories in order to find out the 
extent to which they used the standard 
test methods of the A. A. T. C. C,, 
A. S. T. M., or those printed in CS-59-39. 
Only 40 laboratories replied in sufficient 
detail. 


* Presented at Annual Meeting on October 14, 
1944 in Atlantic City. 
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Very briefly the results were as follows: 

1. Relatively simple, long established 
standard methods were widely used by 
all these laboratories. 

2. Determinations having to do with 
consumer use or for the evaluation of 
special features were not used generally 
even where a standard method had been 
established. The store technicians and 
some of the commercial testing labora- 
tories reported that they had worked out 
their own methods of evaluation. Uni- 
versity and other school laboratories ex- 
pressed a lack of faith in these standard 
procedures dealing with tests for use 
performance. 

3. Conditions of use for which more 
test development was desirable, despite 
the existence of standard procedures in 
some of them, were as follows: 

(abrasion) 


a. Wear tests 


b. Water repellancy 

c. Aging 

d. Thermal transmission 
(crease 


e. Special finishes 


mildew, etc.) 


resistance, 


f. Moisture absorption 

g. Snag resistance 

h. Fume fastness 

i. Moth protection 

j. Shifting or slipping of yarns 

Remember, this was in 1941, but has 
the situation changed much since then? 


INFORMATION DESIRED BY CONSUMERS 


During the years since we entered the 


war our own experience has been that . 


customers still want to know, 

How will a garment wear? 

How warm is this coat? 

How cool is that summer suit? 

How will sun affect the color and life 
of this curtain? 

Will 

How 
shift? 


this weave snag? 
seriously will this blouse fabric 


Charles W. Dorn, Director of 
Research and Testing Laboratory, 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., received his B.S. from the 
University of Louisville in 1918 
and spent the following year in the 
Army teaching for the Army at 
Pennsylvania State College. When 
mustered out he continued teach- 
ing at Penn State until 1920. From 
1920 until 1929 he served as chief 
chemist for two cosmetic firms and 
in 1929 joined J. C. Penney Com- 
pany to handle their private brand 
of cosmetics and to develop a re- 
search and testing laboratory. This 
work has been in progress to date. 

Mr. Dorn is chairman of com- 
mittees in A.S.T.M. and the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the ASA. 


How strong is this seam? 


We want to be able to answer those 
questions and too often we can only 
express the results in relative terms, that 
is, that one manufacturer’s product is 
better than another. Store laboratories 
are not in as good a position to answer 
many of those questions today as they 
were in the spring of 1941 because many 
of our private brands backed by our own 
specifications have gradually disappeared 
and the quality of most textile products, 


as all of you know, has suffered. This f 


condition is temporary and it is the job 
of ail of us to re-study some of these prob- 
lems. Laboratory methods of appraisal 
are the quickest and most readily repro- 
ducible even though we are trying to 
find out how to field-test a fabric for wear. 

Of all the technically trained people 
in the A. A. T. C. C., the store labora- 
tory chemist is closest to the consumer. 
Perhaps some of the most common adjust- 
ment complaints of store customers will 
shed additional light on this topic. This 
list is gleaned from a 3-month survey 
made this summer of 400 customer com- 
plaints sent to our laboratory. A survey 
of this kind may be regarded as a sub 
jective fteld observations under uncon- 
trolled, almost chaotic conditions. 

1. Colors on rayons and cottons; fugi- 
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tive not only to washing, but even to 
cold distilled water. 

2. Poor thread. 

3. Fume fading. 

4, Shifting and slippage of yarns; espe- 
cially in blouses in the $3.95 to $5.95 
price range. 

5. Damage caused by careless use of anti- 
perspirants. 

6. The almost universal disregard of the 
F. T. C. Rayon labeling rules leading to 
damage in ironing, too rigorous wash- 
ing, improper end use of rayon fabrics, 
and other uneconomic results. 

7, Skin irritation from new finishes. 

It is interesting to note that, in this 
group of 400 cases sent to the laboratory 
as a result of a directive from the execu- 
tives of the store, the customer was at 
fault in only 120 or 30 per cent. Nor- 
mally, in the case of complaints sent out 
voluntarily by buyers and section man- 
agers, the customer is at fault about 66 
per cent of the time. Part of this dif- 
ference is due to deterioration; part of it, 
00, is because many of these complaints 
would have been settled at once without 
the laboratory ever having seen them. 
In at least a dozen cases a whole ship- 
ment (whatever was left of it) was or- 
dered off sale. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 

During the present war, Joe, the man in 
uniform, has Feen the consumer for 
whom and by whom most textile products 
Please do not overlook 
the words “for whom and by whom.” 

The demand for better wearing and 
more protective clothing, tentage, blan- 
kets and other textile products, as well 


as shces, cooking equipment, and nearly 


have been tested. 


everything else worn or used by our 
fighting forces, has accelerated a new 
technique of testing—the controlled and 
carefully observed wear or use test. This 
field test method offers us a challenge. 

In general this type of test may be 
broken down into 3 sub-groups. 

l. Tests on few subjects—conditions 
tigidly controlled and results carefully 
observed. 

2. Tests with more subjects—conditions 
moderately controlled and observations 
carefully made. 

3. Tests with many subjects—conditions 
of field use or simulation thereof and 
observations usually subjective in nature. 

The first grouping is particularly valu- 
able in observing and measuring the 
effect of various clothing items on the 
man. These are the physiological labora- 
tory techniques wherein various clothing 
assemblies, experimental weaves, or spe- 
cific finishes are evaluated for their effect 
on the wearer under a climatic extreme. 
The information derived from such cold 
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Jules Labarthe, Senior Fellow, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa., was born in 
British Columbia and received his 
education in the U. S. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1922, majoring in chem- 
istry. Since then he has been at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research in Pittsburgh. In 1931 
he received his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree in chemistry at the 
University of Pittsburgh. For the 
last 14 years he has served as Senior 
Fellow on the Fellowshib main- 
tained by the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store. 


room or jungle chamber experimentation 
is of value to the textile technologist even 
though in normal times few if any of 
the peace-time consuming public will 
ever be buying clothing for such extreme 
conditions. The technique is not one to 
be employed by the textile chemist, for 
the observations, measurements and ana- 
of data are 
and medical in nature. 


lysis largely physiological 

The other two techniques augment the 
laboratory testing and inspection ty the 
quartermaster depots and primarily de- 
termine the effect of man on the clothing. 
If the sufficiently keen, 
data correlating the physiological labora- 
tory experiments may be expected also. 
The textile technologist whether he repre- 
sents a manufacturer, a retailer, a com- 


cbservation is 


mercial laboratory or a technical society 
cannet afford to overlook these new re- 
testing tools. Of special 
value is the controlled use of wear test 
methods employed by the Quartermaster 
Board, Camp Lee, Virginia and by the 
test boards of other branches and ser- 
vices of our Army and Navy. 


ARMY FIELD TESTS 

Scme of you may already be familiar 
with the Combat Course, the Shoe Track, 
and the very recently developed Rain 
Course at Camp Lee. The Combat Course 
is a unique experimental wear apparatus 
in which the test fabrics are subjected 
to rather well controlled, reproducible 
wear over nearly 20 distinctly different 
obstacles. Soldiers wearing the experi- 
mental and standard or control clothing 
pass over the course at a prescrited rate 
of speed, each obstacle must be traversed 
in a specified manner, so that all parts of 
the clothing are twisted, pulled, rubbed 
and strained during a complete circuit. 
Observers are stationed at strategic points 
to note whether the subjects are perform- 
ing the slide down the cinder-covered em- 


search and 


properly, whether they are 
through the slit trench ab- 
domenally, and whether the maze o1 
cemented-in obstacles in the “ruined 
village” are being traversed as directed. 
Of particular value in the rating of a new 
clothing model or an experimental fabric 
is the quick observation at each station 
for the appearance of a hole or a rip, 
the loss of a button, or other evidences 
of deterioration. On successive days the 
soldiers wear different garments, and, if 
possible, each soldier wears each test item 
and control. By this procedure the varia- 
tions of individual grace or awkwardness, 
violence of fall, methods of sliding, and 
similar individual habits are neutralized. 
It is most interesting to note that, whether 
trousers made of fabric A are worn out 


bankment 
squirming 


after 15 circuits of the course whereas 
B goes for 20 and C for 25, the Iccation 
of the most severe wear and its progress 
from the first observed atrasion to a large 
hole or rip are remarkably similar in all 
three instances. 

It is hoped that the Rain Course will 
produce controlled shower intensities of 
a uniform pattern. The selected types 
of obstacles are expected to give the effects 
of brushing through long, wet grass and 
heavy brush, climbing fences; traversing 
wet streets and woods, crawling through 
muddy ditches and the other cold, wet 
tasks our men are now facing in Europe. 
The value of many types of water repel- 
lent garments for the soldier may stand or 
fall as a result cf this research tool. 

The final step is the large scale field test 
or the observation of the perfesmance of 
a product when used on maneuvers or in 
actual combat. Through the very nature 
of such a test, involving hundreds or even 
thousands of units of a new article of 
clothing, or new types of shoe soles, repair 
kits, or any of a host of articles, control 
cannot be as exact. Small scale field tests 
can be more accurately observed and have 
often provided specific information re- 
garding the suitability of an item that led 
to more exhaustive investigation by test 
boards. For example, last winter in such a 
field test under the control of the Quar- 
termaster Board a whole assembly of 
clothing was found to be unevenly and in- 
correctly sized. A more precise sizing 
study at Camp Lee disclosed the errors and 
corrective steps were taken for future 
procurement. 

When the war is over, it is hoped that 
some of the results of these research 
and testing programs may be available 
to technologists concerned with evaluating 
consumer goods at every level of the 
textile industry. 

The physiological laboratory data will 
give new knowledge as to which design 
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of garment, which fabric type or weave 
and which finish is the most comfortable 
and healthful and least burdensome in 
hot weather; what assembly should be 
worn during the winter; and what should 
be worn in vacation in a mosquito in- 
fested out-of-doors area. 
RETAIL APPLICATIONS OF THIS 
NEW KNOWLEDGE 

[The controlled use kind of appraisal 
now being carried on Ly the test boards 
offer us, particularly the retail store lab- 
oratory technologists a hitherto little used 
tool. The chairman of this session, Mr. 


Dorn, has used it to a limited extent 
and all of us know of the study on slips 
conducted by Mr. Somaripa through the 
cooperation of one of the large mail order 
We cannot of course, du- 
plicate the physical set-up of the Quarter- 
master Board nor afford the expense of 
sO many experimental items, nor would 


organizations. 


we have the jurisdictional control over our 
guinea pigs. Nevertheless the technique 
is sound. Many of us will find ways to 
use those methods of appraising goods 
either through a cooperating school, or- 
phanage, men’s service club, woman’s club 
or other group, the members of which 
will aid by giving a new article of cloth- 
ing or other textile product a_ use-test 
of known history. The known history 
factor is very important and a momentary 
digression may be in order. In our pro- 
zram of evaluation of men’s shirts we have 
used wear tests—field tests of a sort—in 
combination with laboratory data. The 
rear tail is cut off and from that sample 
we determine the original fabric character- 
istics. A new tail is sewed on and the 
measured shirt is 
members of our laboratory. All 


worn by one of the 
shirts 
laundry 


are washed in a commercial 


after each day’s wear. Shrinkage meas- 
urements are recorded after each washing 
through 5, and then after every 5 wash- 
ings until the shirt is judged to be non- 
serviceable. This point is reached when 
rips or tears appear and when a quali- 
shows the fabric 
The laboratory 


evaluation of the fabric is then repeated 


tative strength test 


to be greatly weakened. 


in order to show the degree of strength 
change through the 25 to 50 wear-wash 
cycles. These shirts are given very simi- 
lar wear, subject of course to laboratory 
accidents, nevertheless we have not been 
able to rate the collar wear of various 
brands of shirts. I always work with my 
collar open, and my collars very seldom 
wear out, two associates wear ties and 
keep their collars buttoned. One of these 
men gets 10 days less wear than does the 
other from the same brand shirt because 
the hair on his neck is so tough and stiff. 
A truly scientific field test would require 
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me to wear a tie and would force the 
third man to have his neck shaved daily. 

Frankly, we may hope for even more 
from some of these tests at the Quarter- 
master Board. Somehow or other very 
close, scientific appraisal of the progress- 
ive wear of fabrics on the Combat Course 
may eventually tell us what wear actually 
is and when a fabric begins to be so worn 
out that repairs are no longer economi- 
cal. Perhaps such studies, continued even 
after the war, aid all 
both the Armed Forces and the public, by 
providing technical laboratories with a de- 
vice that has as good a life-span test ac- 
curacy as that Combat Course and that may 


will consumers, 


be more scientifically controlled and inter- 
preted. 
OTHER BENEFITS FROM MILITARY 
EXPERIENCE 

The amount and quality of Army cloth- 
ing and supplies are dictated considerably 
Light- 
ness in weight and compactness are some- 


by the requirement of transport. 


times as important as adequacy for the 
intended use. In civilian use and, as a 
matter of fact, for a peace time Army, the 
rigors of climatic extremes are not gen- 
For example, in ex- 
tremely cold weather soldiers and civi- 
alike indoors much of the 

Marching, fighting, transporting 
supplies, building roads, bridges and rail- 
roads, flying at high altitudes, and other 


erally encountered. 
lians stay 
time. 


arduous war-time tasks are not often en- 
countered. Similarly, our Armed Forces 
stationed in Panama and other hot areas 
around much when the 
The fact that, when 


the war is over, the need for protecting 


do net move 


temperature is high. 


vast numbers of men and women from 
perilous climatic extremes will no longer 
exist, does not minimize the importance 
of this new knowledge, these more pro- 
tective fabrics, and the comfortable, easily 
What has 
of value in the Arctic will be of com- 


transported garments. been 
parable value to us in more moderately 
cold areas in the United States and that 
which has eased the rigors of the jungle 
and desert will be of service to all of us 
As civilians 
we will be able to use more changes of 


during the summer months. 


clothing and carry more than Joe bore into 
combat, but on vacation trips lightness 
and transport will be as important to 
civilian Joe as they’ were when he was in 
development, 


research and textile testing cannot over- 


uniform. Textile textile 
look the lessons and new knowledge of 
these war years. 

Other results we may anticipate from 
this period of 


are as follows: 


durability-consciousness 


1. Increased regard for labels telling 
what the fabric is, what it will do, and 


how it should be cared for. 

2. Rigid adherence to the F. T. C, rayon 
rules and other label regulations. 

3. Standardized sizes, especially in chil. 
dren’s clothing, but possibly also in many 


men’s and women’s apparel. 

4. The control of new textile finishes 
it necessary that the producer 
offer sound evidence of their safety be. 


making 


fore public sale. 

5. Marked increase in the use of special 
finishes to add new life and character to 
textiles. 

These programs will require the full 
cooperation of the textile technologists at 
every level of our industry. They should 
voluntarily with each of 
us working in his own segment, from the 


be evolved 


yarn producer clear down to the laboratory 
that finished 
goods. 


appraises the consumer 


DISCUSSION 
Dorn: This paper 
open for discussion, and I would like to 
cali upon Ephraim Freedman. 

Ephraim Freedman: 1 think this paper 
that Dr. Labarthe presented this morn- 
interesting and ex- 
ceptionally timely. This 
has taught us that there is a great deal 
that we have to learn about the things 


Chairman is now 


ing is extremely 


war certainly 


we thought we knew so well. 
Considerable criticism has been raised 
regarding the efficacy of standard test 
procedures and other laboratory test 
procedures that have been developed 
during the past fifteen years or so. I 
think much of that has been 
well founded. I think many of the tests 
do not go far enough toward telling or 
giving us the should 
have in order to evaluate textiles in terms 
However, I would like to 


criticism 


information we 


ci end use. 
point out at this time that a great deal 
of criticism also should be directed toward 
the use of test procedures without the 
person testing thinking clearly upon the 
subject of the test procedure itself and 
of the apparatus to 
do the job under that particular test pro- 


upon the adequacy 


cedure. 

I would like to cite a couple of e 
Mention was made before about 
I happen to be the 


amples. 
water repellency. 
person responsible for the standards that 
were set up by the American Association 
Chemists and Colorists, the 
which called for 4 
hydrostatic pressure of 17 centimeters to 
waterproof and 


of Textile 
criginal standards 
differentiate between 
showerproof fabrics. 
At previous meetings during the past 
ten years I explained the difference it 
terminology as it was then employed. ] 
won't go into that now, but we did find 
that the terminology was wrong in the 
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first place, that there was a difference 
between shower and shower; that is, a 
shower could be a downpour of water that 
resembled that which we had last night, 
and it might also mean a cloudburst. Natu- 
rally, the term “showerproof” was not 
adequate to cover the vast differences in 


rainfall. 
We had occasion to listen to a man’s 


complaint. He had purchased a coat that 
resisted a hydrostatic pressure of 32 centi- 
meters, not 17, and I am certain that as 
far as the spray 
would have passed even the 70 or 80 per 
However, the man was in a 


test was concerned it 


cent test. 
cloudburst and became drenched. 

Now, it wasn’t the test that was ruined; 
it was the interruption of the test results. 
We are too prone to accept test proced- 
ures and apparatus and follow blindly 
and accept the results of the test in a 
manner disconcerting to us and definitely 
devastating to the ultimate consumer. 

As far as service tests are concerned, 
I think we should have many more than 
in the past. But there again, don’t let us 
be misled too much by service tests unless 
those service tests are conducted in a 
very thorough manner and over a wide 
range of—I use the term “possibilities.” 
conducting 
on fabrics we should 
sections of the 
earth, 


For example, if we were 


weathering tests 
run service tests in all 
universe, or all sections of the 
so far as the Armed Forces are concerned. 
In other words, we cought to find out how 
fabrics would stand up in the Sahara 
Desert where the temperature might 
reach 150 or 160° F. in direct sunlight. 
We ought to run tests where the water 
fall is at a maximum, and I think that 
in some parts of India or thereabouts they 
have well over 200 inches of rain per 
year. I think in one section the recording 
if my serves 
me rightly, of close to 400 inches. We 


has been made, memory 


have temperatures of —90° F. in some 
sections of the world, and we have various 
other factors like the sand of the desert to 
cope with. 

I think after the service tests have been 
tun it would be smart to run a series of 
tests in the laboratory to simulate these 
conditions, and in that way we can obtain 
a much more intelligent view of not only 
cur test procedure but the interpretation 
of the test results. 
important. 


I think that is very 
We know, for example, that 
for many years laboratories were reporting 
on the warmth of fabrics in 
thermal conductivity, refusing to recog- 
nize, evidently, the fact that radiation and 
the disturbance of surface made a great 
difference in the worth of the fabric. 
Frankly, it seems to me that it took this 
War to bring out and show that many 


terms of 
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of the test results were inadequate, to 
say the least. 

As to slippage, which was mentioned by 
Dr. Labarthe, we haven’t encountered 
much difficulty with the slippage of fab- 
rics. Perhaps that was because we were 
a little more careful about the fabrics we 
chose. I do know that people in the City 
of New York had quite a hard time with 
slippage of nylon fabrics in nylon blouses. 
The simply that 
people were buying a lot of rejected nylon 
parachute cloth and making it into 
blouses, and they slipped badly. We 
refused to carry it and so had no difki- 
culty there. Poor construction is defi- 
nitely going to continue to play a great 
part in the slippage of fabrics, and better 
test procedures might well be set up. 

Yesterday Mr. Dorn presented a very 
worthwhile report on the subject of wash- 
ability tests, and criticism was levelled 
at the Launderometer. I think consider- 
able improvement can be made in the test 
procedure, and I think all of us ought to 
support Mr. Dorn’s committee to as great 
an extent as he asks us to in the conduct- 
ing of tests to help solve this problem. 
It is a very serious problem. But there 
again, don’t arrive at too hasty a con- 
clusion with regard to serviceability tests. 
Study those tests very, very thoroughly 
and make sure that the results are con- 


reason for that was 


clusive before any new test procedures 
are evolved or enacted. 
Jerome With 
Mr. Freedman’s remarks on the origin of 
the so-called test methods, at what point 
and where do they arrive at the water- 


Nieman: reference to 


proof ratings? 
The Suter 


hydrostatic pressure machine was geared 


Mr. Freedman: original 
up to a test up to 50 centimeters. We 
found that fabrics that would withstand 
a hydrostatic pressure of 50 centimeters 
for one hour would not be returned by 
customers. 

I might add that at that time we also 
fabrics that would with- 
fabrics. So 50 


minimum 


found the only 


stand that were coated 


centimeters was the require- 
ment for waterproof textiles. 

Mr. Nieman: Just to follow through 
with reference to Mr. Freedman’s remarks 
on the paper, and your remark on the fact 
that three men wearing the same shirt 
cculdn’t give the same test, the evaluations 
of all the tests are all right as long as 
they can come out of the laboratory into 
the field. We had a specific case where 
we took two identical coats, made the same 
way, same seams, and we stood on 23rd 
Street and Fifth Avenue in a rain storm 
and we sent two people out, one man to 
traverse the block from 23rd to 24th up to 
Sixth Avenue, and the other man to go 








in the opposite direction. One man came 
back good and wet and the other was dry. 

We deducted from that that the human 
element, as far as moisture vapor trans- 
mission is concerned, is an important fac- 
tor, too, and we have to take all those 
considerations into our testing methods, 
in order to come to a conclusion as to 
which method would be best to evaluate 
a so-called water repellent fabric; that is, 
besides all the test 
methods we now have. 

Dr. Labarthe: Fit is impor- 
tant, also; it might not fit each man to 


the human element 
very 


the same extent. 

Lt. Col. Frank Steadman: 1 am not 
sure whether this has been covered, 
but what size sample is normally neces- 
sary for adequate and significant deter- 
such as 
wear or snag-resistance or any other such 


mination of the characteristics 
type of determination in the service test- 
Of course, it would vary to the 
extent of the difference between the 
samples, but for a reasonable difference 
what size sample would you consider de- 


ing? 


sirable? 

Dr. Lahbarthe: 
ple than a 
tory ever gets. 


A much 
department 


larger sam- 

store labora- 
I would say a minimum 
of a yard. 

Lt. Col. Steadman: What are the per- 
sonnel requirements necessary to conduct 
a service test? 

Dr. Labarthe: That 
the degree of observation. 


depends upon 
If you have 
about the same number of observers as 
would probably get 
However, for 


test subjects you 
away with half a dozen. 
the so-called moderately controlled test 
you should have an observer for each 
agent, I think, in order to get service test 
observation. Each subject over a period 
should 
articles and the 


of time wear each of the test 


control, whatever that 
may be. 

Mr. Freedman: You mean the ar- 
ticles should be interchangeable, one ar- 
ticle worn by each of the test subjects? 

Dr. Labarthe: Either think 
in general the best have 


the test last long enough so each subject 


way. I 
thing is to 


can have his own article fitted to him in 
the proper size, and each one over a 
period of time can wear each of the test 
articles, however long the test may take. 
The difficulty with that is that it takes 
a long time to run a test on, let us say, the 
products of half a dozen manufacturers. 
The Army can afford to do it but a store 
can’t. If we ran such a test the season 
would be well over before the test was 
completed. And frankly, when a test 
like that is run among civilians there is 
little control over them, and many falla- 


cies creep into the reporting of the results 
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by the wearers of the garments; you must 
be very careful. It has to be essentially 
a subjective type of examination. 

C. F. E. Sedgwick: 1 would like to 
ask this question in regard to the warmth 
testing of bed blankets: Should that be 
done in moving air or in still air? 

Mr. Freedman: I would like to an- 
swer that a little more fully than the ques- 
tion would indicate. There are a number 
of things that should be remembered in 
the testing of blankets. In any given 
blanket you have temperature difference, 
air velocity, and humidity. All three are 
important in the evaluation of the warmth 
of a blanket. If you change the velocity 
the warmth will vary. If you change the 
humidity the warmth will vary. The 
amount of energy required to maintain 
a body enclosed by that blanket will 
remain pretty much the same in terms 
of watts per degree of Fahrenheit; that 
is, the different requirements for the 
segment of the temperature scale will 
remain the same. But the velocity and 
humidity must be controlled very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Sedgwick: What I am trying 
to get at is this: For a bed blanket on an 
bed, where would the wind 
come in? Through an open 


ordinary 
velocity 
window? 

Mr. Freedman: If you open the win- 
dow you have a rate of flow of air that 
will vary with the conditions outside the 
room. 

Mr. Sedgwick: In other words, then, 
the blankets should be tested under a 
series of tests; it shouldn’t be a standard 
test, for a blanket might be used in a 
rcom with a window open. How do you 
know what the public is going to do? 

Mr. Freedman: That comes back to 
the service tests we were talking about. 
I think the blankets should be made cap- 
able of withstanding the severest condi- 
tions in a room. If they can te made 
that way the problem will be solved. That 
also holds for a lot of the test procedures. 

Alfred Ashcroft: I think Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s question goes back to another 
problem in the setting up of the field test 
or the service test, and that is to assume 
there are certain conditions existing. 
When you set up the service test why not 
find out what the service conditions are? 
Ir shouldn’t be impossible to measure 
wind and air velocity in enough rooms 
where people sleep to learn what the 
optimum is, and then set up the service 
test on the basis of that data. 

Chairman Dorn: 1 would like to 
point out that there are pitfalls in service 
testing. You must make your tests to 
cover all conditions. I have an interest- 
ing experience I would like to call your 
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attention to. This is not on textiles but 
leather. You are all familiar, probably, 
with the OPA and War Production 
Board’s request for oil-treated shoe soles. 
My own company made a test on oil- 
treated shoe soles that was spread across 
the United States. Unfortunately the ori- 
ginal test on these oil-treated soles per- 
formed by the government was more or 
less confined to Washington, D. C., and 
was limited to a group of high school 
students shoes to the 
parade grounds, and they got an increased 
percentage of wear. However, when the 
test was spread across the nation, in 
certain localities where there was smooth 
terrain there was increased wear. But 
out in the Rocky Mountain district, loose 
stones and rough terrain, those soles wore 


who wore the 


out much more rapidly than leather soles 
not oil-treated. 

So you must have a wide picture of the 
problem in the service testing. You can’t 
have a few isolated service tests under 
certain conditions. 


Our next paper is entitled, “Laboraton 
Tests as Indices of Quality in Textiles’ 
by A. Griffin Ashcroft. 


Mr. Ashcroft! (Applause) 


Mr. Ashcroft: The remarks of D; 
Labarthe and the persons who have com, 
mented on his paper illustrate, I am sure 
the old axiom in regard to testing, 
with other things, that the only perso 
who knows more than anybody is every. 
body. 

This su*ject is a very complex one, | 
think that all of us who speak to you here 
today and those cf us who comment yill 
attempt to simplify this problem mud 
more than it deserves. It is more com. 
plex than even four speakers and a doze 
commentators can cover in one session, 
I think if we begin to realize that, the 
remarks of Dr. La Barthe and the other 
speakers will be taken in their proper 
perspective with all of us. 


. .. Thereupon Mr. Ashcroft presented 
his prepared paper... 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
LABORATORY TESTS 
AS QUALITY INDICES IN TEXTILES’ 


A. G. ASHCROFT 


GROWTH OF LABORATORY TESTING 


ABORATORY testing in the textile 

field has grown during the past decade 
to be a potent force in research, standard- 
ization and quality In other 
fields than textiles, a much longer history 
stands behind laboratory testing. In the 
field of structural engineering, for ex- 
ample, much data has been collected on 
the properties of a great variety of ma- 
terials of construction. The public has 
not been burdened, however, with very 
much of this data for there is little of 
personal interest in such characteristics 
as the tensile strength of steel or the 
compression strength of concrete. In 
recent years, however, the public has been 
a sounding board for advertising promo- 
tion dealing with the test results of 
cigarettes fcr nicotine content, of the 
durability of mattresses, and the potency 
of insecticides and vitamin pills. The im- 
pression that ai// tests initiated by tech- 
nicians, engineers and scientists may be 
applied without restrictions in the defining 
of quality, not only for research or 
quality control, but as a measure of the 


control. 


degree to which products would fill hu 
man wants, has been created and is, I am 
afraid, being nurtured by the failure o! 
technicians to limit and restrict tests t 
the use for which they have been designed 
and developed. 


We have learned that the translation 
of the art of textile manufacturing into 
a science of production requires the devel 
opment of methods of measurement, the 
collection of data, and the translation 0 
newly acquired knowledge into action 
Many of us in the scientific fields have 
spent a good deal of time and effort com 
vincing management and our colleague 
in production and sales of the need for 
laboratories, equipment and __ personne! 
for the testing of raw materials and prot 
uct. In this effort we have been part 0! 
a growing company. A report of the 
National Research Council’ in 1940 it 
cludes, with other significant data, ! 
survey of the startling growth of researt 
and development laboratories in th 
United States during the past twent) 


* Presented at Annual Meeting, Atlantic Cit) § 


N. J., October 14, 1944. 
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years. Measured in terms of research per- 
sonnel an increase from 10,000 in 1921 
to over 70,000 in 1941 and a probable 
100,000 in the postwar years, indicates a 
significant change in the internal organiza- 
tion of our industrial systems The value 
of groups of research chemists and engin- 
eers in the development of textile products 
and improvements in process is receiving 
increasing recognition, although many 
phases of the test methods which have 
made their research results possible are 
little understood. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—POSTWAR 

It is interesting to note that economists” 
are predicting a breakdown of the barriers 
between the various sciences and a great 
expansion of the research picture in the 
fabricating industries of which the textile 
industry is an obvious part. Research 
and development emphasis in these fabri- 
cating industries will Le on the usefulness 
or utility of the material rather than upon 
the use of some available basic raw ma- 
terial such as cotton or wool of which 
the supply happens to be economic or ac- 
cessible. The chemist, physicist and en- 
gineer will be working in the laboratories 
of the fabricating industries primarily 
in the interest of the consumer of his 
product, rather than for the owner or 
user of large stocks of traditional raw 
materials. The implications of this gen- 
eral statement may not be fuly appreciated 
without considerable discussion but it is 
a potential change in emphasis deserving 
the thoughtful consideration of textile 
technologists. 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR TESTS 

We should consider at this time how 
these changes in emphasis will affect lab- 
oratory testing and its relation to the 
consumer of our products. If we are de- 
veloping goods with a growing emphasis 
on filling human desires, it would seem 
that pressure for tests as evidence of rela- 
tive quality will increase and the influence 


| of laboratory testing on the producer and 


consumer alike will grow like a mush- 
toom. We can foresee a rising demand 
for new tests developed to measure length 
of service, maintenance of esthetic values, 
and a mixture of human desires extremely 
complicated in nature. The combining 
of the sciences, the rise of the fabricating 
industries and the expansion of research 
facilities and personnel each suggest an 
era of new problems in test development 
and interpretation. I am suggesting that 
we have felt, so far, only a breath of the 
problems in the interpretation and use of 
tests. Carelessness, inertia and an indis- 
‘timinate attitude about tests may make us 
Partners in and not opponents of the 
growth of a whirlwind of perversion of 
testing into a form of scientific quackery. 
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A. Griffin Ashcroft, Director of 
Product Research, Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been an active representative 
of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company in the technical societies 
of the textile industry for the past 
ten years. His experience in the 
textile industry dates from 1930 
and has been entirely in the soft 
pile floor covering industry. He is 
«a mechanical engineer, graduating 
from Cornell University in 1921, 
and a licensed professional engin- 
eer since 1934. He is an officer and 
member of committees of the AS. 
i. Mi, TE, (24 ocd ASA. 
He has been active in the promotion 
of statistical methods applied to test 
methods and to quality control in 
manufacturing. 


A CONSERVATIVE USE OF TESTS NEEDED 


I may seem to be more concerned about 
this danger of the development of testing 
into a pseudo-science than has been indi- 
cated to some textile engineers by their 
own experience. We may lack experi- 
ence of the growth of an evil and yet be 
part of it. 
tory testing and its limited application to 
wide fields of quality in textiles may have 
a delayed impact on chemists and engin- 
eers in the textile fields. In fields where 


The relative infancy of labora- 


the engineering sciences were the origin-| 


ating source of product development 
laboratory testing has been an active force 
in product research but has not been 
emphasized in promoting utility values 
even though the testing was more di- 
rectly related to service than are most 
textile tests. The testing of a motor, for 
example, has been standardized but these 
tests are not presumed to measure service 
life. Extensive use of service tests of 
automobiles in proving grounds aided 
in the improvement of the auto for better 
service but no claims or latels resulted. 
We can understand better, it seems, the 
distinction in the proper use of testing 
ia products of a mechanical nature where 
performance value is a mechanical prob- 
lem than we can where it is more per- 
sonal as in blankets or dresses. Most 
types of tests developed for textiles up to 
this time are not closely related to hu- 
man desire. The tensile strength of 
blankets is far removed from the real 
but complex reasons we purchase certain 
blankets, i.e. for lightness in weight, 
warmth, color, thickness, kind of fiber 
or cost. An excellent paper recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Standards indi- 


cates entirely different tests as criteria 





for human value. Their complexity may 
help to indicate their great value in re- 
search and development of blankets, even 
if they are difficult, if not impossible, to 
use in consumer promotion. It may be that 
as the textile industry develops its knowl- 
edge through improved tests it too will 
become conservative in the use of labora- 
tory tests and will use testing to a greater 
degree in its legitimate spheres of influ- 
ence—in research, in standardization and 
in control. 

Perhaps that term “conservative” should 
be defined because I am implying that 
the present trend in the application of 
testing in the textile industry may be the 
antithesis of conservatism. George Cut- 
ten* defines a conservative as a person 
who has an open mind to the proved 
values of the past, and wishes to be rea- 
sonably sure of his course before he dis- 
rupts the conditions under which these 
values have developed and matured. Now, 
the conditions under which the valuable 
engineering test procedures have been 
developed in the past has been under the 
fire of the slow, careful forces of scientific, 
engineering criticism. The tests have been 
confined to their specific uses and not to 
advertising or to labeling or to promo- 
tion of value or to guaranteeing value 
to a consumer. They were not developed 
for that purpose and conservatively they 
were not launched on the strange un- 
charted course of a guarantee of fulfilling 
human desires by testing. 

MISUSE OF LABORATORY TESTS 

Some of the perversions of laboratory 
tests for strange uses are known to all. 
You are familiar with the promotion of 
value and the desire for cigarettes on the 
basis of nicotine content tests, length of 
burning tests and reduction of throat irri- 
tation tests. Promotion of germicides by 
tests, showing superiority of one disin- 
fectant or germicide over another were 
current a few years ago. Fortunately for 
human health war-promoted-research on 
germicides has outstripped the advertisers 
and test comparisons. These are perhaps 
the extremes of perversion but the list 
of less vivid mis-uses of tests is long. Some 
of our thinking on lateling of textiles 
has a bit of this in its philosophy. It can 
be demonstrated that the identification, 
for example, of fiber content as required 
now by law has no relation in many in- 
stances to durability or other consumer 
values. 

While your Research Committees are 
still improving and developing tests for 
sun-fastness and wash-fastness qualities in 
textiles the untried, uncorrelated tests are 
being promoted as standards for consumer 
value relationships. It is time that textile 
chemists restricted the use of their tests 
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to fields covered by their data. Before use 
im war service indicated that tests were 
inadequate, we had many erroneous ideas 
of the relation between laboratory tests 
and the actual values in the field of tex- 
tiles treated for water, fire and weather 
Tests assumed 
measured utility of cloth for hot or cold 
climates have keen made obsolete by war- 
stimulated service data. 


resistance. which we 


These are only a 
few examples in the textile field. Perhaps 
our war production experience has 
brought a touch of humility and in future 
promotions of new test methods for over- 
all measures of human wants we will insist 
on the tempering, corrective data of actual 
use and the constructive criticism of the 
data of our associates; thus, we no longer 
will oversell laboratory tests or through 
inference or general language infer that 
they are designed as final measures of 
quality or wantableness. 
TYPES OF QUALITY CRITERIA 

There are good reasons for combining 
a new humility with our renewed effort in 
the development of tests for quality cri- 
teria. I Walter Shewhart’s 
definition’ several years ago of “quality” 
tecause it brought home the complicated 
nature of the broad values of which each 
He said “a 
standard of quality which is satisfactory, 
adequate, dependable and economic from 
a long range viewpoint” might change 
“whenever the developments in the field 
of applied science make such changes de- 
sirable.” 
quality includes the myriad variables of 


recall Dr. 


of our tests was a small part. 


Each of these terms defining 


the wants of human beings and their way 
of living. 

Certainly it is evident that we cannot 
standardize the satisfaction everyone ob- 
tains from the different values, dependa- 
bilities or economies of the products we 
buy, ,the houses we build, the cars we 
drive, the foods we eat or the amusements 
and 
do not wish to limit the textiles we make 
type with known test wear-life 
dependability thus disregard the 
value cf economy to some, or of style 
satisfaction to others. 


and sports we enjoy. We cannot 
to one 
and 


This business of 
attempting to simplify wantableness in 
terms of a few of the quality characteris- 
tics that happen to be covered by labora- 
tory tests is not science. 
good common sense. 


It is not even 
Let us, as engineers, 
be more wary of slogans and labels based 
upon a few indices of human wants and 
develop test methods which serve to an 
even greater degree to add to our knowl- 
edge of the properties of the materials we 
use and thus promote more quickly the 
development of new _ products which 
give wider satisfaction, adequacy for spe- 
cific use, dependability in performance 
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and an ever greater economy through 
greater human productivity. 

Perhaps, if we classified the types of 
quality our tests were designed to measure, 
we would tend to better their design and 
to limit their applications. 
there are 3 types of quality‘ and a real 
need for tests for the evaluation of each 
type. “The first type is that which char- 
acterizes a thing independent of all other 
things and of human volition and inter- 
This type is illustrated by the mea- 
surements of basic chemical or physical 


In general 


est.” 


values such as those for mass, velocity or 
us refer to this type as 
quality of Type I. In textiles, measure- 
ments of quality of this type and classifi- 
cations based thereon have had limited 
publication. 
to hear the Marburg Lecture this year 
by Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith and his 
study of fibers as engineering 
materials. His data on properties of tex- 
tile fibers illustrate quality characteristics 
of this first type. Quality terms of this 
first type invariably include in their use 
a precise definition of the test method. 
The test results usually are independently 
verifiable data in a state of statistical con- 


density. Let 


It was a pleasure to many 


textile 


trol. Tests of this type are rarely mis- 
applied. They are used as signposts for 
thinking and a sure guide toward new 
products. 

Type II quality might be defined as 
“that which characterizes a thing A in 
its relation to another thing B and inde- 
pendent of human volition or interest.” 
This type is the more common quality 
value measured, for example, by labora- 
tory tests for weather resistance, for aging, 
for heat transmission or tests for many 
this type of quality are the kasis of most 
other use relationships. 
applied research. 


Tests measuring 


The third quality type may be defined as 
that which makes a thing desired by some 
group of people. Tests of Type II are 
frequently dressed up with a little bit 
of human desire and confused with Type 
III. Product having such attributes is, 
of course, the ultimate goal aimed at by 
every producer of goods for sale. It is 
not difficult to recognize that the thing 
which makes an automobile desired is the 
way it operates and performs and not 
the qualities of its parts as defined by 
Types I or II and the laboratory tests used 
to measure these qualities. In _ textiles 
however, this distinction is less obvious 
but we are misdirecting our efforts if we 
attempt to interpret quality of Type III, 
desirableness, in terms only of color fast- 
ness to light or to washing or of weight 
or count or strength. We are more cer- 
tain to meet the very real demand for 
improved utility and serviceability and 


wantableness through research and dp 
velopment effort toward improved m, 
terials and design. We should suppres 
our desire to measure relative operation 
values with its myriad human and eny, 
ronmental vdriables by some simple test ¢; 
comparison. We would save millions of 
dollars wasted each year if we could diver 
this effort to measure comparative uj. 
mate consumer value in the direction oj 
the development of improved real value; 
It is possible, if we did this, that som 
small part of the buying putlic migh 
suffer in relative purchasing power be 
cause of errors in judgment but the cop. 
sumer as a whole gains most through th 
obtained continuous 
stimulated by competition 
Research and testing help to improve the 
qualities which make a product desired 
and thus increase its 
quacy, dependability and economy for the 
consumer. 
PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


The problem of interpretation of tests 


knowledge from 


experiment 


satisfaction, ade. 


is a very complicated matter. Interpreta- 
tion depends, first, as has been indicated, 
Which 


type of quality was it designed to me 


upon the aim or goal of the test. 
sure or to compare? Measures of quality 
of one type rarely, if ever, have easily 
interpreted meanings for another type. 
The test must be designed specifically for 
and limited in use to one type of quality 
characteristic. 

If it is designed to measure quality 
criteria, independent of human _ interest, 
it cannot be assumed also to be an ade 
quate measure of a degree of human de 
Interpretation is influenced also by 
Laboratory 
tests are generally used to increase know! 


sire. 
the intent of use of the test. 


edge in three fields in manufacturing— 
Research and Development, Specification 
and Standardization, or Quality Control. 
They may be designed for research into 
the properties of a material or the effect 
of conditions of heat or cold or moisture 
upon the physical or chemical structure 
of materials or compounds. Because this 
field of application is generally basic 
science, we have been educated by out 
experience to insist upon evidences 0 
precision and of accuracy before we a 
cept the results of new or untried tests 
A growing field of demand for tests is 
applied research where comparisons @ 
properties of products is of real value 
in guiding experimental judgment. A® 
illustration of tests in this field would 
the wear-test machine developed for 
pet wear comparisons and in constant us 
by the carpet companies in aiding the 
development of new constructions, com 
parisons of production methods and choit 


of raw materials. Tests designed fo 
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comparisons of quality of Type II for 
use in applied research require less pre- 
jsion than those for basic research or 
interest. The 


¢ 


for measures of human 


Carpet Wear Test, for example, has a 
range of error in its present state of devel- 


opment of more than plus or minus 5 
per cent. Repetitive tests and elimination 
of all variables but one in applied re- 
search testing make it valuable for this 
type of test use. However, its use for 
wear-value comparisons of grades of car- 
pet of different would 
have little meaning even if sufficient tests 
were made (estimated to be about 20 dif- 
ferent series in many cases) and even with 


manufacturers 


great improvement in the precision of the 
present test and equipment. 
correlations with 


Rarely have 
sufficient been 
carried cut with tests of this type which 


service 


prove, by repetitive data, that compari- 
sons of product A with B would mean 
to the consumer that the products would 
perform in a similar fashion in service. 
[ recall an excellent study of service of 
dresses made from cloth, tested and rated 
in the laboratory, reported at a meeting 
of the Committee on Household and Gar- 
ment Fabrics of Committee D-13, of the 
AS.T.M. In_ this rating by 
laboratory test was confirmed by service 


study the 


data for about 60 per cent of the products. 
The conclusion was suggested that the 
were the 


variables of the service test 


cause of some poor correlation. It was 
evident also that the test 


inadequate indication of the relative hu- 


itself was an 


man usefulness of these fabrics in actual 
that 


service. We cannot claim lack of 
correlation of service with testing is due 
control of the 


Rather, we should conclude that 


to lack of variables in 
service. 
tests designed only for quality compari- 
cons independent of human desires can- 
fabrics 


for characteristics associated with complex 


not be properly used to grade 


human desires and uses. Test cannot be 
used to give numbers to one or two qual- 
ity characteristics and the hidden values 
ignored. 
NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD TESTS 

The foregoing is an attempt to show 
the need for a new attitude toward labora- 
The attitude 
which will promote the development of 
test methods which 
and also those properly 
limited to its quality type. 
attitude 
the misuse and perversion of tests in pro- 
mction, in advertising, in labeling or in 
bureaucratic 


tory tests. needed is one 


are more precise, 
designed and 
This 


resistance to 


new 


would stimulate 


control of manufacturing 

and would help develop a new approach 

to meeting the needs of the consumer. 
The new attitude 


tests would be expressed in certain changes 


toward laboratory 
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in pace and actions which might be called 
the scientific methed. Some of the rules 
we should follow are: 

1. Insist that any new test proposed 
for adoption be data 
showing satisfactory measures of repro- 


accompanied by 


ducibility, i.e. the precision of the test. 
2. Insist that the test method includes 
the test data upon which its precision is 
based and that the scope or use of the test 
is limited to the scope of the data upon 
which it is based. 
that the of the 
test are stated so that it cannot ke mis- 


3. Insist limitations 
applied through assumptions that it in- 
cludes applications not covered by data. 

4. Insist that the sampling technique be 
carefully outlined and that the number 
of tests for a given precision is presented. 

5. Insist that data be presented show- 
ing satisfactory agreement in results (a 
state of statistical control) between tests 
made by skilled operators in several lab- 
cratories. 

6. Insist that the original data is pre- 
sented so that the evidence is available for 
all the predictions of the value of the test 
believed to eixst. 

7. If the test is assumed to predict 
cuality characteristics under service con- 
ditions insist that a correlation with ser- 
vice use be presented and not merely 
assumed. 

8. Do not use tests of a single quality 
feature to prove human desirability or 
product is desired 
for many different quality features and, 


wantableness if the 


unless a test covers the hidden values, 
and not merely a single quality character- 
istic, its use in sales promotion is a per- 
version of textile laboratory testing. 
DEVELO? A SCIENCE OF TEST METHOD 
PRESENTATION 

One way to implement our new attitude 
toward laboratory tests is to follow an 
improved method of fest presentation in 
our reporting on old and new test tech- 
niques. A standard form of presentation 
might go a long way tcward limiting the 
test to its legitimate field of usefulness. 
Such a 
developed from the outline which follows: 


form of presentation might be 


Using language which is definite and 
with all predicted applications based upon 
stated 
supporting the conclusions: 

1. Give the Purpose of the Test Methcd. 

a. State its relationship to the quality 


data which conveys knowledge 
; § 


characteristics it has been used to 
measure. 

b. Refer to its major use as indicated 
by data, i.e. in Research, Development or 
Control of finished product. 

c. Give its possible relationship to ser- 
vice values and if these relationships are 
unsupported by data, so state. 


2. State to what materials or produtcs 
it has been applied and indicate that its 
use for other products should be sup- 
ported by data before it is so used. 

3. State its limitations where known. 

4. Describe the test method in com- 
plete detail so that it would be unlikely 
that one would assume from the descrip- 
tion that changes in the method or equip- 
ment could be 


made without effect on 


the precision of the test. 
5. Descrite the method of sampling 
and give data to indicate the precision 
of the test for a stated number of samples. 
6. Inciude data supporting the conclu- 
sion that a skilled operator or laboratory 
will obtain values within a stated range 
of the average of the test 
number cf laboratories. 


results of a 


Avoid conclusions that the test is 
useful in indicating service performance 
unless correlating test data is shown. 
CONCLUSION 

The natural 
the textile field to find answers to stand- 
ardizing quality 
values seems to have developed problems 


desire of technicians in 


textiles for minimum 
difficult to solve. In this paper an attempt 
has been made to show how our tests can 
be applied with less error in application 
and in the interpretation of the test re- 
sults than has been evident. The major 
problem, however, of attempting to show 
how tests for Type 3 Quality can be de- 
veloped and measures of human wants 
devised has not been answered. Dr. Wal- 
ter Shewhart of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories suggested that we try to find 
out what are the objective human wants 
in terms of the science developed to de- 
fine them, Psychology. A starting point 
for action therefore might be the organi- 
zation of a small group or committee 
consisting of a psychologist, a research 
engineer, a statistician and a chemist in 
the textile field. This group might indi- 
cate and classify human wants in Textiles. 
Such a classification of wants might direct 
our attention anew to the development of 
test methcds measuring these wants and 
away from further use of count, weight 
or strength tests to indicate the wantable- 
The Textile Industry 
should work toward this goal—increased 


ness cf a textile. 


public srevice through ketter classification 
cf human wants. 
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DISCUSSION 

Chairman Dorn: This paper 
open for discussion. I would like to call 
on Dr. Miles Dahlen. 

Dr. Miles A. Dablen: It is perfectly 
hopeless for me to add anything to the 
paper. Instead of that I am going to try 
to put in a little plainer language the 
problem we are all faced with. First of 
all, we have to be honest. We have to 
do a technically correct job. We also 
have to deal with management, with sales 
organizations and with advertising peo- 
ple, and they are not a bit interested in 
our telling them what they can’t do; they 
want us to tell them what they can do. 

So I think we have to develop as much 


is now 


as we possibly can in learning their psy- 
chology and their language. We should 
take our tests and report them in our own 
technical way and develop them properly 
for our use as technical people. We also 
have to learn how to picture for them in 
very simple language a story they can use 
and understand. 

My own experience is this: The adver- 
tising man and the salesman and so on 
don’t understand many things that are 
technical, but they think they do. So the 
way to work with them is to let them 
think they do, to put words in their 
mouths and let them use them. 

I think the very, very old saying fits 
there: If you can’t beat the enemy join 
him. (Laughter) 

Chairman Dorn: 1 would now like to 
call on Giles Hopkins. 

Giles Hopkins: 1 have studied Mr. 
Ashcroft’s paper with a great deal of in- 
terest. First of all, I want to state that 
I believe he has performed a real service 
to the textile industry in this excellent 
presentation of a problem with which 
most of us are constantly faced in various 
ramifications. 

Loosely speaking, we have been experi- 
encing a pendulum swing of interest. In 
the old days textile materials were sold 
largely on their emotional appeal, their 
color, their design, their style value, how 
they felt in the hand, and so forth. AI- 
though the discriminating buyer assumed 
certain serviceability characteristics which 
she hoped were proportional to the price 
paid, the reputation of the label, and 
little discussion was 
given to the serviceability factors. 

About ten to fifteen years ago we noted 
a beginning of interest in a more careful 
the serviceability charac- 


similar earmarks, 


evaluation of 
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teristics. The mills themselves, in attempt- 
ing to obtain better control of their mer- 
cnandise, and the awakened interest or ine 
stimulated by various con- 
sumer organizations, contributed to this. 
The technical men most closely associated 
wita this development sometimes become 
over-enthusiastic and every new method 
of evaluating a certain characteristic of 
a product was built up as a supposed bene- 
fit well out of proportion to its real vaiue. 
Advertising agencies, seeking new terms 
and fresh approaches in attracting the 
consumer's attention to a particular prod- 
uct, grasped at this straw and still fur- 
ther inflated the public conception of the 
value of the results of tests as compared 
with opinions and emotions. The con- 
sumer interests, accelerated this inflation 
in their insistent demand for simple ways 
of comparing products. 

As further study has been given to the 
application of test results, discrepancies 
between this over-simplified conception 
and the evident. 
First of all, we discovered that textiles 
are so variable that many samples and 
many specimens must be tested to obtain 


consumer, 


true picture became 


a true picture of a single characteristic 
of a product. The relationship between 
any one characteristic and the overall ser- 
viceability was usually found to be com- 
plicating by the relationship of many 
other, to date unmeasurable, characteristics 
of service. Furthermore, we became ac- 
tively conscious that even if we are able 
to approximate the material values of an 
article, the buyer still included additional 
considerations before registering the ac- 
tual balance of appeal. Regardless of 
how well a rug might wear, it would 
never be sold if it did not have style or 
was not appropriate to the general mood 
of the individual and the other posses- 
sions with which the individual was to 
surround himself. These unmeasurable 
factors have been termed by Mr. Ashcroft 
as the “human wants.” 

I can illustrate this situation by bor- 
rowing from the experience of the air 
conditioning people. [he open fire place 
and the airtight stove had certain disad- 
vantages. Primarily, they toasted one side 
of the body with radiant heat while chill- 
ing the other. But perhaps they had asso- 
ciated advantages. We have all experi- 
enced the extremely pleasant sensation of 
turning one’s back’to an open fire after 
one’s shins are well toasted. Indeed, we 
have a class of people whom we term 
inveterate “fanny warmers,” who always 
approach the open fire with a rear ex- 
posure in the preferred position. Some- 
times I think that mantels were expressly 
designed to support the elbows or the 
back of the shoulders while “fanny warm- 
ing.” 
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Central heat, although much more gj. 
entific, and aimed primarily at contr 
and uniformity, left us without Certain 
satisfactions of the open fire, both visyg 
and physical. The sense of hominess jp. 
parted by an open fire is one of the huma 
wants to which Mr. Ashcroft refers, The 
ability to tilt tack one’s chair and play 
the feet in an elevated position near ; 
pot-bellied stove is another of these essen. 
tial “human wants.” 


We thought that we had reduced th 
central heating to its maximum effective. 
ness by adding temperature control, » 
as to heat the body to a completely uj. 
form and standard temperature. But when 
this was accomplished we did not feel 
sensually more satisfied. We then decided 
that humidity control might fill the gap 
in our comfortableness. We then found 
that with both temperature and humidity 
completely standardized we had still fallen 
short of sublime comfort. We then con- 
cluded that we were happiest when we 
were continually either slightly cooling 
off or slightly warming up. In other 
words, controlled change was an impor. 
tant element of comfort. 


In our textile testing we have focused 
our attention on standardization, on uni- 
formity, on easily measured material char. 
acteristics. It is however, possible tha 
change is desirable and that many of the 
characteristics that determine whether or 
not a product is wanted, must be measured 
by psychological techniques rather than 
tests contributed by the physicists. 

How many of these characteristics can 
be measured, and how successfully they 
can be interpreted in terms of total ex: 
pression of human wants remains to be 
seen. We certainly will never know until 
we ifivestigate it. 

I, therefore, heartily approve of Mr. 
Ashcroft’s recommendation that this more 
intangible component of the relative de 
sirakility of a product should be given 
its share of study in our efforts to evalu: 
ate textile products. 

Lt. Col. Steadman: May I make a com- 
ment on this suggested trend toward the 
increased number of test methods if 
evaluating any particular item? Is 
the case of reporting the value of items 
for consumer use, that increased number 
of tests is going to bring almost a geo 
metrical increase in the tests necessary for 
the evaluation of the overall desirability 
or efficiency of the item. Therefore, it 
would appear that for consumer tes 
evaluation or for evaluating desirability. 
if we can arrive at composite tests for that 
comparison it will be much simpler 4 
ultimate interpretation to the consumer. 

We have heard in hearings before the 


Federal Trade Commission complaints 
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and comments and questions as to how 
we are going to put all of these charac- 
wristics which must be reported upon 
on a label on a spool of thread. Well, if 
we increase the number of tests which 
must be reported then we are going to 
be that much further from being able to 
report them so that the consumer can 
intelligently evaluate them. 

So much for that. My other thought is 
perhaps a rhetorical question, as to how 
we can get this paper of Mr. Ashcroft’s 
concretely before the Research Committee 
for its general and serious specific con- 
sideration. I think it merits the considera- 


tion of the Research Committee of this 
Association. 

Chairman Dorn: 1 believe the chairman 
of the Executive Research Committee is 
here. Mr. Little, how can that be accom- 
plished? 

Leonard S. Little: 1 think that has keen 
accomplished; it is being taken care of. 

Chairman Dorn: Our next paper is the 
“Preparation of Specifications for Textile 
Materials,” by Lt. Col. Frank M. Steadman 
of the Quarter Master Corps. 

Colonel Steadman! (Applause) 

. . » Thereupon Colonel Steadman pre- 
sented his prepared paper... . 


THE PREPARATION OF 
SPECIFICATIONS* 
LT. COL. FRANK STEADMAN 


PECIFICATIONS are the foundation 

of all purchases of material of any 
type and of all transmission of produc- 
tion requirements. They vary in form 
from very simple requirements, such as 
"like your last delivery,” to completely 
detailed descriptions and drawings such 
as might be required for the production 
of a battleship. In all cases involving pur- 
chase of other than goods visually in- 
spected by the purchasor prior to con- 
summation of purchase, such as the house- 
wife’s buying of vegetables at the corner 
grocery, the specification, in whatever 
form it may have been established, be- 
comes immediately a part of the contract, 
a legal and binding agreement between 
the buyer and seller. As such, it is essen- 
tial that it be no more susceptible of am- 
biguous interpretation than the remainder 
of the legal agreement. It must be sus- 
ceptible of interpretation in court as are 
the delivery terms or the price basis. The 
more extensive the purchase, the more 
involved the procurement, the more im- 
portant the compliance with the basic de- 
sign requirements, the more important it 
becomes. This is particularly 
course, of Governmental procurements, 
but the reasoning is no less applicable to 
commercial transactions of any type even 
though the laws and regulations are much 
less detailed and would become merely a 
case in equity in case of disagreement. 

Fundamentally, specifications may be 
based upon two types of foundation, 
though parctically all other details of 
their preparation remain identical. One 
basis, much more restrictive than that 


_-_ 


ye resented at Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
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with which the textile industry will nor- 
mally be most concerned, is that in which 
the use to be made of the product very 
definitely defines not only the charac- 
teristics but, as well, the tolerances to be 
maintained. Such an example might be 
the diameter of a bullet which must pass 
through a steel rifle barrel of definite size 
in such a manner that the rifle shall fire 
as intended, or as a bearing must fit a 
shaft. Possitly some industrial fabrics 
approach this concept, but at the present 
time very few such rigid requirements are 
in force in any textile specification. The 
other type of foundation is that in which 
related characteristics are measured on 
samples representing good material and 
workmanship standards, and are then 
established as the basis. An example of 
such a type specification might be the 
weight and strength requirements for a 
fabric. The wearing qualities are some- 
how related, but there is no adequate 
test basis for measuring the wearing char- 
acteristics cf, for instance, Cloth, Cotton, 
Herringbone Twill, so the measurable 
characteristics of good workmanship fab- 
rics is taken as the specification basis. This 
latte: type of specification is extremely 
difficult of logical change in the event 
of either manufacturing or raw material 
difficulties, or of unsatisfactory functional 
performance zecause the correlation be- 
tween the quality characteristics meas- 
ured and the functional characteristics 
is not known. Possibly strength might be 
reduced with a compensatory increase in 
weight, but how much? Only by long 
carefully controlled field tests could the 
effect be determined. Perhaps the answer 
would then te that the specification was 


already at the verge of providing func- 
tionally inadequate materials. 


A specification of whichever type 
should follow a logical sequence. Where 
a number of specifications will be re- 
quired within an organization, or within 
a trade or industry, ready understanding 
of all parties will be facilitated by all of 
these specifications being in substantially 
the same form and utilizing agreed upon 
terminology. 

An outline of form for Federal Specifi- 
cations has been issued by the Federal 
Specification Executive Committee for use 
as a guide in standardizing the form and 
phraseology of Federal Specifications. In- 
asmuch: as that form is required to be 
followed in the preparation of U. S. Army 
and War Department Branch specifica- 
tions, its form and sequence have become 
widely known. It is suggested that con- 
sideration be given to the use of that 
outlined form as a guide in any prepara- 
tion of specifications which may be under- 
taken.’ The first section of this form con- 
tains a list of references to all applicable 
specifications or standards; Section B to E 
inclusive, comprises the design specifica- 
tion; Section F comprises the acceptance 
specification; and the balance of the 
specification is given over to Packaging, 
Packing, Marking, Miscellaneous special] 
requirements or items of general informa- 
tion. In actuality, the section on Packag- 
ing, Packing, and Marking comprises a 
design specification, and normally, by 
reference to other specifications, com- 
prises the acceptance specification for the 
Packaging and Packing of the commodity. 
Needless to say this section is not applica- 
ble in test methods specifications. 

This discussion is, however, primarily 
concerned with commodity specifications, 
with incidental discussion of test methods 
specifications as they relate to the ac- 
ceptance testing of the product described. 
Commodity specifications must cover two 
principal topics in order to form the basis 
of an agreement concerning the produc- 
tion and delivery of any item. In the 
design sections of the specification there 
must be a description of the item and 
a definition of the quality which is to be 
delivered. The second portion of the 
specification defines the acceptance cri- 
teria by which a judgment is to be reached 
as to the conformance of the tendered 
materials to the requirements of the de- 
sign stipulations of the specification. In 
all production, variation both as to de- 
sign conformance and quality level in- 
evitably occur. Both the design and the 
quality tolerances within which the pro- 
duction is deemed to be in conformance 
with the specification must be stated. Then 
the acceptance stipulations must establish 
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the measures by which those tolerances are 
to be judged, both as to the quantity and 
the quality of the evidence required. 
Test methods specifications partake es- 
sentially of the character of the acceptance 
specifications. They must establish in de- 
tails within themselves or by reference, the 
method by which the test is to be con- 
ducted and the 


which 


basis as to replication 
must be provided to attain the 
degree of reliability of result for which 
the test is established. 

In the design portion of the specifica- 
tion there must be, either in text, sketch, 
drawing or by reference to sample, a 
sufficiently complete description of the 
item so that there may be no possibility 
of misunderstanding as to what is to be 
delivered. It is not necessary that trade 
terms which are well established be de- 
fined in detail in such a description. For 
instance, the use of the term “plain 
weave” in describing the weave of a fab- 
ric is so well understood, so completely 
accepted by the textile industry that it 
would te to describe in 
words or drawing the interlacing of the 
yarns making up such a weave. Similarly, 
it would be unnecessary to define the in- 
terlacing of the half-cardigan knitting 
stitch. It is appreciated that most weav- 
ers or converters of the textile industry 
would be unable to determine in detail 
whether or not a knitted item presented 
had been manufactured using the _ half- 
cardigan stitch; however, its formation is 
so completely standardized in the knit- 
ting trade tkat it is a sufficient stipulation 
of that portion of the design; no further 
description on that point is necessary. In 


unnecessary 


other words, the design portion of the 
specification is written for the industry 
which will normally fabricate in 
pliance with the specification. The de- 
pendence upon such trade terms is valid, 
however, only to the extent that there is 
general and complete acceptance and un- 


com- 


derstanding of their meaning. If the in- 
terpretation of that trade can be 
so broad that in the case of litigation over 
the specification that the two litigants 
can each secure the services of “technical 
experts” who can testify in good faith 
that the interpretation by his client is in 
accordance with trade practice, then fur- 
ther definition of the term 


term 


is essential. 
For instance, the mere description of a 
weave as an elastique would be inadequate 
since the weave formation may vary from 
a simple 8 harness twill to an intricately 
interlaced 24 harness twill weave. 

Just as the acceptance of trade ter- 
minology may be utilized to avoid un- 
necessary length and details within the 
body of the written specification as to de- 
sign and in some cases, possibly as to 
quality, so may the use by reference to 
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Lt. Col. Frank M. 
OMG, U. S. A, 
search 
delphia 


ceived his 


Steadman, 
Director of Re- 
Development, Phila- 
Quartermaster Depot, re- 
B.S. from the United 
States Military Academy in 1929 
and his M.S. in textile engineering 
Lowell Textile Institute. 
had approxi- 
mately five years experience in Field 
Artillery and ten years in Quarter- 
Since 1939 he has 
been in his bresent assignment. He 


and 


from 


Colonel Steadman 


master Service. 


is now in charge of research, labor- 


ory accepiance testing and the 


preparation of specifications for 


textiles and clothing. 


auxiliary specifications and standards re- 
duce the iength and detail necessary in 
the basic specification as to all the char- 
acteristics of design, and acceptance de- 
termination. may be made to 
Commercial Standards, Federal Specifica- 
tions, U. S. Army Specifications, Quarter- 
master Corps and other branch specifica- 
tions, A.S.1.M. Specifications and Meth- 
ods, A.A.T.C.C. metheds and 


of the multiplicity of 


Reterence 


any other 
standardized re- 

To attempt to 
enumerate the possible sources of such, as 
American 


quirements and methods. 
Leather Chemists’ Association, 
T.A.P.P.1. and so on would te intermina- 
ble. However, wide acquaintanceship and 
knowledge of the content and availability 
cf such standards will be of value to any- 
one engaged in the preparation of specifi- 
cations. In the utilization of such, care 
must be exercised that they are wholly 
applicable. 

Che definition of quality is one of the 
most difficult portions of a specification 
to set down in writing or by any other 
means of record. It is not sufficient merely 
to say that it shall be “first quality” or 
“best workmanship” or any other of the 
all tco common modes of specification 
stipulation of that type of characteristic. 
Again variability of production must be 
recognized and accepted. The segmenta- 
tion of the levels of quality in such pro- 
duction is extremely difficult since nor- 
mally the methods of measuring quaiity 
are totally inadequate or depend upén the 
individual skill and personal knowledge 
and judgment of the individual making 
such a determination. An example of this 
with which the textile industry is very 
familiar is the description of the hand cf 
a fabric. Extensive investigations have 
been made into this matter and various 
and sundry methods of evaluating the 
characteristic have been proposed, the 


latest of which are the three machines 
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a, 
(The Compression-Meter, Friction-Mete, 
and the Planoflex)’ developed by Dr. 
Edwin C. Dreby, Research Associate of 
the A.S.T.M. at the National Bureau of 
Standards.” ' That work is a good example 
of the efforts of the textile industry 
take heed of the philosophy of that emj. 
nent Scientist, Mathematician and Phys. 
cist, Lord Kelvin, who succinctly stated: 
“I often say that when you can measur 
what you are speaking about, and exprey 
it in numbers, you know something atoy 
it; but when you cannot measure jt 
when you canngt express it in numbers, 
your knowledge is of a meager and up. 
satisfactory kind; it may be the beginning 
of knowledge, but you have scarcely, jp 
your thoughts, advanced to the stage of 
science, whatever the matter may be. 
Lord Kelvin’s remarks apply with grea 
force in any consideration of the prepara. 
tion of specifications particularly for tex. 
tiles. Specifications are intended to de 
scribe specifically the nature and quality 
of a material which is to be supplied on 
an order, whether it be within an organi- 
zation as between one production divi- 
sion and another, or whether it be be. 
tween a buyer and a seller in a commer. 
cial market. Particularly in the latter in- 
stance is the specification of prime im 
portance since it becomes an integral part 
cf the 
past, specifications were little more than 
“like and equal to the standard sample’ 
Someone at some time must put down in 
which are _ being 


contract. In the not too distant 


numbers the qualities 
compared in order that any comparison 
may be made between the standard and 
the delivery. Upon that basis it appears 
obvious that the of all char. 
acteristics reduced to numerical values, it- 


definition 


sofar as it is possible, is a prime requ 
site in the preparation of specifications 
that the in which the 
will be 
agreed upon by toth parties to the agree 


in order manner 


conversion to numerical values 
ment. 

As one considers the acceptance spec 
fications, Lord Kelvin’s philosophy be 
to the 
preparation of a specification. No two 
men see, feel, or think wholly alike. How 


comes more obviously essential 


then can it be hoped that agreement cao 
always be reached on characteristics which 
are not susceptible of measurement? It is 
not impossible that the quality of the 
product judged as did the 
three blind men who felt of and de 
Such _ possibilities 
are out of place in a situation where the 


would be 
scribed the elephant. 


evaluation must in some cases of dis 
greement, stand the impartial scrutiny 0 
a court of law. 

The acceptance section must state the 
quantity and nature of evidence whid 
will be accepted as proof that the desigt 
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specification has been met. This evidence 
can only be predictive in nature, since 
only by complete inspection of every 
item of a lot presented, for all character- 
istics, Whether the tests were destructive 
or not, could a certainty of compliance 
be obtained. However, the cost of such 
certainty is, in most Cases, not economi- 
cally justifiatle, and in the case of de- 
gructive testing, impossible if any of the 
product is to be available for use. 

It is with the acceptance section of tex- 
tile specifications that the A.A.T.C.C. as 
an Association is most directly concerned, 
though its research activities directly bene- 
fit the standards of quality which are 
obtainable. Test methods must necessarily 
be simple, reproducible and of sufficient 
accuracy to discriminate between com- 
pliance and noncompliance with the speci- 
fication requirements in regard to any 
characteristic which must be measured or 
determined. Test methods may vary from 
simple visual comparison with a standard 
sample through simple measurements of 
width of fabric on through intricate and 
involved spectrographic, photochemical or 
analytical methods. These methods must 
likewise be sufficiently standardized and 
widely accepted in order that there may 
be no argument as to their acceptability 
for the determination in the accuracy re- 
quired. 

Since the method and extent of sam- 
pling for the measurement of any char- 
acteristic affects the producer’s risk of hav- 
ing lots of acceptable quality rejected and 
the purchaser’s risk of accepting lots of 
less than specification quality, the sam- 
pling basis must be included either in the 
contract or in the specification. It is 
probable that the specification is the logi- 
cal place for the promulgation of such 
sampling procedures since without its in- 
clusion wide variations in stipulations as 
to sampling will undoubtedly occur, as 
a result of which no two contracts would 
actually stipulate the same quality of mer- 
chandise. If, of course, sampling stand- 
ards are otherwise established than in the 
specification and are as rigidly adhered 
to, then it is not essential that they be 
included therein. However, the purchaser 
and the vender should both have know!- 
edge of the effect of such sampling pro- 
cedures and of the standard methods 
established. As manufacturers become 
more familiar with the methods of main- 
taining uniformity of quality in produc- 
tion and of evaluating the same, the im- 
Port of this statement will become more 
evident. 

Since hindsight is always better than 
foresight, the preparation of a design speci- 
fication based upon predetermined stand- 
ards of quality is always subject to less 
question than one promulgated without 
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such a background of adequate knowledge. 
As Colonel Leslie E. Simon of the Ord- 
nance Department has pointed out, three 
steps are required for the preparation of 
a specification. He lists them as “a de- 
termination of a standard of quality, a 
design specification, and finally, an in- 
spection specification.” The first step is, 
of course, the determination of the char- 
acteristics of the item which must be de- 
scribed and for which a determination of 
the standard of quality is to Le made. 
However, unless the item is entirely new, 
that step will undoubtedly have already 
been taken and expressed in some informal 
type of specification. Likewise considera- 
tion must be given to the acceptance tests 
and attributes which will be examined to 
determine compliance with quality. Then 
for each characteristic, either a measurable 
(or variables) characteristic or an at- 
tribute characteristic, a determination of 
the standard of quality must be made. 
This will usually be made using the ac- 
ceptance test methods which will be speci- 
fied. This determination will be based 
upon absolute performance requirements, 
as in the functional type of specification, 
or for the workmanship basis of a speci- 
upon the knowledge of what 
kind of a product can reasonably be ex- 
pected under good manufacturing condi- 
tions. Upon the determination of the 
standard of quality for each characteristic, 
the design specification can be completed. 
The determination of quality will in 
addition, have provided necessary informa- 
tion for the sampling basis for the prep- 
aration of the acceptance section of the 
specification. 

The determination of the standard of 
quality and its statement in the design 
specification have a scope and importance 
than is apparently generally re- 
Careful examination and consid- 


fication, 


wider 
alized. 
eration of many specifications will bring 
one to the conclusion that only a very 
small portion of the products delivered 
against those specifications could ever have 
met the high level of quality apparently 
intended by the specification, since very 
often an impossible level of quality is 
stipulated. The alternative error is that 
the specification as regards quality is so 
vague that any quality offered could be 
interpreted as meeting the requirements 
of the specification. 
is obviously open to the vagaries of in- 


Such a requirement 


terpretation of various inspectors and is 
wholly undesirable attempt to 
maintain uniform standards. The prep- 
aration of an adequate inspection speci- 
fication will very often focus attention on 
such vague and inadequate quality stand- 
ards since, if the inspection specification 
is set up on a rational sampling and test- 


in any 


ing basis, the necessity for a concrete 





statement of quality will immediately be- 
come evident. An attempt to define the 
quality in numbers of defects allowable 
or of any other attribute will immediately 
necessitate the limits of such defectiveness 
being set. Without the establishment of 
such limits inspection would, of course, 
te unable to reach a judgment as to the 
probable conformance of the submitted 
lot to the specification requirements. 

When the quality of the product can 
be measured and described numerically in 
units of measure, then it is much easier 
to state the design specification. Even in 
this case, however, care must be taken to 
insure that the basis set up is one which 
can be logically met by good manufac- 
turing conditions. It is, of course, entire- 
ly possible to establish tolerances so close 
that even the best manufacturer could not 
hold his production within those toler- 
ances. One source of common error in 
establishing such variables requirements 
in textiles is that the limits of variability 
are set from a totally inadequate sample. 
This is true whether the values established 
are based upon a minimum for individual 
or for average values or whether an ave- 
rage value is specified with plus and minus 
tolerance. If the basis, tensile strength 
for instance, is taken upon a number of 
measurements of strength within a single 
piece then the variation from piece to 
piece, which is normally more than within 
a piece, is not recognized and the specifi- 
cation may be either too low to require 
good workmanship or impossibly high for 
any but the best workmanship and finish- 
ing procedures. 

The determination must be made early 
in the consideration of the basis of the 
specification as to whether the variables 
requirements are to be stated as averages, 
with tolerances, or whether they are to 
be minimums for either averages or for 
individual values. In general, most textile 
specifications promulgated by the Quarter- 
master Corps are based upon a minimum 
average value, five determinations being 
that commonly used in accordance with 
Federal Specification CCC-T-19la. _Inci- 
dentally, that specification is silent upon 
one important question, that of sampling 
for the determination of such averages. 
Inasmuch as the lot is being sampled 
rather than each individual piece, it 
would appear logical to sample the va- 
riability of the lot by taking individual 
determinations from five pieces properly 
selected at random from the lot under 
consideration. The average of these five 
determinations would then be a reasonable 
measure of the quality of the lot for that 
particular characteristic. It may be de- 
sirable in some cases, where the funda- 
mental characteristics of the item under 
consideration are close to the danger point, 
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to include a requirement in the specifica- 
tion that the individual values shall not 
fall below a specified minimum. In de- 
termining this minimum it is extremely 
important that the normal variability of 
the production be recognized and that 
such lower limit for individual values be 
set with full recognition of the distribu- 
tion involved. For that resort will neces- 
sarily be had to a more extensive sta- 
tistical analysis than can be covered in 
this discussion. 

The determination of the standard of 
quality depends upon an intelligent and 
rational analysis of the data which is 
available from the testing of previous 
production of the item. It must be in- 
telligent in the light of the engineering 
and economic factors which must be con- 
sidered. If a portion of the product has 
been manufactured by a plant whose 
quality, both as to average level and as 
to control of uniformity is either much 
better, or is undesirably poor, then either 
engineering or economic, or both consid- 
erations may indicate the desirability of 
discarding the data from such production 
in determining the standards of quality to 
be established. It must be rational in the 
revealing light of statistical analysis. Sta- 
tistical analysis means the examination of 
the sampling, and of the data as to its 
mathematical likelihood, and of obtaining 
from the data, measures of averages and 
of variability which must be expected 
from the conditions under which the item 
was manufactured. 

For the statistical analysis of production 
preparatory to the establishment of stand- 
ards of quality, the American War Stand- 
ards “Guide for Quality Control and Con- 
trol Chart Method of Analyzing Data” 
and “Control Chart Method of Controlling 
Quality During Production,” published by 
the American Standards Association, pro- 
vide an excellent tool in control charts, 
and the methods for their preparation and 
use in controlling production. This tool, 
augmented with a working knowledge of 
basic statistical methodology, which any 
high school graduate could grasp, will 
permit a ready and simple rational and 
reliable analysis of the data upon which it 
is proposed to establish the standards of 
quality. It will mark for rejection any 
data on production which was excessively 
variable, or was unreliable tecause of 
sharp and unexplained changes of quality. 

It is obvious that some consideration of 
the design requirements to be included in 
the specification have necessarily guided 
the determination of the standard of 
quality, since the characteristics to be used 
to define the design are those which are 
susceptible of measurement or of compari- 
son with a standard. It is not necessarily 
true that all characteristics which have 
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been examined must be incorporated into 
the design specification. Some such char- 
acteristics will be found to bear reasonably 
linear relationships to others, so that the 
ones which may be measured the more 
reliably may be chosen as representing 
both. This is often desirable, not only to 
teduce inspection costs, but to simplify 
the evaluation of overall quality of a 
product keing inspected. Obviously, if in 
a fabric specification the number of warp 
threads per inch and the width in inches 
were specified, it would be foolish to 
specify the total number of warp threads. 
The characteristics specified may be 
considered under two general categories 
according to the methods of their measure- 
ment. They may be variables or attributes 
characteristics, which two types each re- 
quire a typical method of expression of 
quality and limits of variability. Variables 
are those, as indicated by the term, that 
vary in measurable quantities, such as 
width, weight, thickness, strength, etc. 
Attributes are those characteristics which 
are evaluated simply as complying with 
the requirements or failing to comply, 
and are expressible only as the number or 
percent passing or failing. Variables may 
be treated as attributes, if the cost of 
inspection for their compliance as variables 
would be excessive as compared with the 
much more extensive sampling necessary 
to evaluate the quality of that characteristic 
on an attributes basis. The information 
obtainable on a variables basis is far more 
reliable and far more extensive for a given 
sample size than is that from an attribute 
evaluation. Therefore, quality character- 
istics should be measured if economically 
possible. For further information on this 
subject see Colonel Simon’s “An Engineer’s 
Manual of Statistical Methods” or other 
standard texts on statistical methods. 
Having selected the characteristics to be 
considered as adequately describing the 
desired article and its quality level, the 
next problem is that of selecting the 
statistics which will te used to express 
the measure of that quality. The number 
of such simple but wholly reliable statis- 
tics is relatively few, though the inclusion 
of all would complicate the specification 
almost beyond possible overall evaluation 
as to acceptability of an item. Therefore, 
intelligent selection must be made from 
arithmetic means, average range, standard 
deviation, percent defective, defects per 
unit, and so on, though these represent 
the more useful statistics. Normally the 
arithmetic mean, the plain old familiar 
“average” is used for the variables meas- 
ures, with, if not used as a minimum, 
normally a limit on variability stated in 
The range, 
standard deviation and standard error will 
have been used in determining the mini- 


the same units of measure. 


= 
mum average, or the tolerances unless 
functional engineering requirements have 
otherwise fixed them. For attributes char. 
acteristics, either the percent defective, or 
the defects per unit (depending on the 
complexity of the item) will be the usuaj 
measure. It is in this type of design 
specification that refuge is so often taken 
in “Shall be first quality’—whatever that 
is! 

Specifications need to be rewritten for 
one of two reasons; the design has been 
changed, or the specification does not fully 
satisfy those who must use it. When the 
design has changed, then if any extensive 
change has occurred which would require 
a reorganization of the process at some 
point, a redetermination of the standard 
of quality is essential. The variability of 
the finished product is affected by every 
stage of the process, so the variability of 
the revised product must be examined 
unless the normal level of quality is so 
far superior to the specification require. 
ment that, as a matter of logic, the quality 
stipulation is unnecessary. 

Changes of test methods must be studied 
as to their variability, and if any marked 
difference is indicated, it may be desirable 
to modify the design and acceptance 
specifications involved so as to secure the 
originally specified discrimination, or to 
allow the originally specified tolerances. 
To go to an impossible premise, suppose 
that a new breaking test method showed 
no variability, but indicated only the true 
variability of the fabric. Then producers 
operating with controlled quality as re. 
gards strength, could operate at a level 
closer to the specification minimum. The 
antithesis would be that a more variable 
test procedure would show an_ increased 
percentage cf results below the normal 
limiting value, and in order to avoid 
facing a change of production level, a 
specification level set on such a lower 
limit would have to be established. 

The preparation of a specification for a 
new item not previously produced is 4 
task requiring much greater engineering 
judgment than is needed when the pro- 
duction can be checked as to its level and 
variability. Adequate sampling is seldom 
possible, even from one producer. Further- 
more early production is often not of 
satisfactory uniformity, as a result of which 
wider variability tolerances determined 
therefrom may be so wide as to permit 
various other producers to operate at en- 
tirely different levels of quality. Further- 
more, the reliability of the level at which 
the average should be set increases only 
with increased sampling from actual pro- 
duction. For further and more detailed 
treatment of such problems, reference is 
suggested to W. A. Shewhart’s “Statistical 
Method” and his “Economical Control of 
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Quality of Manufactured Product.” At- 
tempts to guess tolerances may make the 
specification impossible of conformance, 
or may leave it foolishly wide open for 
careless manufacture resulting in non- 
uniformity of product, with a good chance 
that at least a small portion of it is 
unacceptably far from the desired standard 
of quality. 

Incorrect or inadequate specifications 
can only cause difficulties and dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the buyer or seller, or 
both, and may even break off trade 
relationships of long standing. Well 
drawn specifications define certain impor- 
tant characteristics of the product desired, 
and the better it is written, the more 
nearly will it bind the vendor to deliver 
what the purchaser wants, rather than 
only what he has specified. 

In conclusion, specifications must be 
written clearly, concisely, and in a logical 
sequence of content. They must be so 
clearly written that they cannot be mis- 
interpreted either as to the design or the 
acceptance stipulations. The design section 
must be logical, must descrite a product 
in the quality which it can be manufac- 
tured in the quantity required. The accep- 
tance specification must describe the means 
of determining compliance with the de- 
sign specification and must establish the 
kind and quality of evidence which will 
be accepted as proof that the product 
being delivered is that which it was agreed 
to deliver. The design specification must 
describe a quality which has been estab- 
lished by the critical measure of statistical 
analytical methods and the acceptance 
specification must describe the measure- 
ments to be taken of each quality charac- 
teristic and must give the method of 
sampling the production and of evalua- 
tion of results. This again should be 
based upon statistical analytical methods 
which reduce common sense to terms of 
measured reliability. 
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DISCUSSION 
The paper is 
May we hear from 


Dorn: 
open for discussion. 
Mr. Beckwith? 

Mr. Beckwith: We are greatly indebted 
to Col. Steadman for his leadership in the 


Chairman now 
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study of the subject of the preparation of 
specifications. The army is our largest 
consumer of textile materials and the 
greatest user of specifications and inspec- 
tion tests of textiles. It is fitting that they 
should lead the way towards improvement 
of specifications and it is a tribute to the 
progressive character of the Quartermaster 
Corps that they are doing so. 


Col. Steadman’s paper has shown us 
that it is not a simple job to write a good 
specification. However, I think some of 
us here may feel that the procedures out- 
lined are bothersome complications of a 
problem which in itself will have little 
effect on our present or future textile 
activity. I believe this is a wrong attitude 
to take and I want to illustrate by a 
simple example how a poorly written 
specification can cause trouble. 


After the war we may expect to find 
specifications for textile materials more 
widely used than before the war because 
of the growth of consumer testing. Espe- 
cially will they be used by large buying 
organizations who have their own testing 
and inspection facilities. They will issue 
specifications for the materials they pur- 
chase. I think they will apply these 
specifications with a zealousness that even 
the army does not employ because after 
the war competition will be with us and 
if a buying organization concludes from 
its testing that one supplier gives better 
quality than another then they would 
protably confine their purchases to the 
group which they believe provides the 
better quality. It is important to the 
seller that the buyer does not draw in- 
correct conclusions about the quality of a 
seller’s merchandise because of a poorly 
drawn specification. 


I think many of you know of the 
specification by which fire, water, and 
weather resistant cotton duck is procured 
by the armed forces. To evaluate the 
flame proofness of a shipment of coated 
duck the specification states that flame 
tests on 5 specimens 2 ins. x 10 ins. shall 
be performed. If any test flames longer 
than two seconds then the duck does not 
conform to the specification, and, presum- 
ably the shipment is rejected. 


Let us suppose that a 10,000 yd. lot or 
shipment of coated duck 36 ins. wide has 
been made. Then in this yardage there 
are about 648,000 possible pieces 2 ins. x 
10 ins. Suppose we knew that 10 per 
cent of the lot was defective, that is 10 
per cent of the 648,000 pieces flamed 
longer than 2 seconds. If this weer so then 
it can be shown that about 60 times out of 
100 a sample of 5 would have been 
selected from the 10,000 yard shipment 
which would have shown 0 defects and 40 
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times out of 100 a sample would have 
been selected which showed more than 0 
defects. 

If the intent of the specification was to 
insure that duck was accepted, no portion 
of which flamed longer than 2 seconds, 
then it can be seen that this intent was not 
fulfilled. 

Conversely, if the duck had a much 
lower percent defective than 10 per cent 
it can ke shown that the probability of 
rejecting the duck would occur with a 
frequency that would be economically un- 
desirable for the producer. Thus the speci- 
fication does not insure that the buyer gets 
high quality and has exposed the seller to 
unnecessary rejections. With rational sta- 
tistical analysis of acceptance data, as Col. 
Steadman points out, such a specification 
requirement would not have been written. 


I would like to discuss this paper, point 
by point, but I am afraid we don’t have 
time for that. I would like to bring out 
that we might differently subdivide the 
types of specifications than the two groups 
given by Col. Steadman. I would say that 
there are two main types of specifications: 


1. Those which have to do with objec- 
tive qualities such as the specification 
of density, volume, dimensions or 
tensile strength of a material. 
Those which have to do with sub- 
jective qualities that are tied up with 
human wants. 

The second group I 

further into two kinds: 


would divide 


(a) Specifications which show uniform- 

ity of workmanship and material. 

(b) Specifications which are directly re- 

lated to value in use. 
In the latter group we find the consumer 
type specification and consumer testing. 
With such a classification I think we will 
better understand and orient the many 
facets of the problem of specifications and 
testing. 

I hope that some day a manual or pro- 
cedure for the preparation of textile speci- 
fications will be developed which will 
cover simply and with illustrations this 
complex problem. Col. Steadman has 
made a good start towards this end. 


Chairman Dorn: Our next subject will 
te presented by Earle M. Edgerton on 
“Consumer Protection in Informative La- 
beling.” Mr. Edgerton! 


Earle M. Edgerton: Before reading this 
paper I would like to say that there is no 
collusion between Mr. Ashcroft and my- 
self. As a matter of fact, when I first 
prepared this paper and handed it in I 
wasn’t too sure I would be allowed to 
give it. But I notice that Mr. Ashcroft 
has tread on the toes of the Association 
in somewhat the same manner I probably 
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will, so I feel a little less concerned about 
giving this paper. 


... Thereupon Mr. Edgerton presented 
his prepared paper... 


CONSUMER PROTECTION IN 


INFORMATIVE LABELING* 
EARLE M. EDGERTON 


N February 18, 1938, it was my priv- 
O ilege to read a paper on “The Fast- 
ness Requirements of Printed Cottons” 
before a southern section of the American 
Association of Textile Colorists and Chem- 
The opening that 
paper was as follows: “There is at the 


ists. sentence of 
present time probatly no phase of our 
industry in greater need of standardization 
than in the colorfastness of printed cotton 
fabrics, and in the interpretation and 
guarantee of this factor to the consumer.” 

Six and a half years later, I can again 
repeat that statement while at the same 
time admitting its inadequacy. The color- 
fastness of printed cotton fabrics is only 
a small part of the interpretation and 
guarantee of finished textiles to which the 
consumer is entitled. 

On September 13, 1938, Dr. (now Lt. 
Col.) Kennedy of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps addressed the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association Convention on the sub- 
ject: “A Solution to Customer Complaints 
Through Consumer Research.” During the 
course of his address, he itemized three 
causes for consumer complaints: 

1—Launching a product before it has 

been adequately tested in actual use; 

2—Over-selling the customer on what a 

product can do; 

3—Using flexible yard sticks of quality- 

standards that have variable and un- 
certain meanings. 

Textile technology and new processing 
developments, as well as consumer educa- 
tion and organization have advanced tre- 
mendously since that time, but the same 
conditions face us today in even more 
important and dangerous forms. 

Our country is engaged in a war, not 
only of men, planes, battleships, tanks and 
guns, but a war of supplies—food and 
clothing and other material. 

Our industry produced over 12 billion 
square yards of textiles in 1942 and over 
11 billion yards in 1943, in comparison 
with a normal 7 billion yards in peacetime 
years. To achieve and finish this produc- 
tion which included billions of yards of 
heavy goods for the armed forces not 
usually manufactured, it was necessary for 
the War Production Board to issue a 
number of directives on weaving and re- 


* Presented at Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 14, 1944, 
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strictions on materials for dyeing and 
finishing. 

These directives besides insuring ade- 
quate military supplies, were also intended 
to produce the maximum amount of yard- 
age for civilian and lend lease end use. 
In many cases the directives resulted in 
removing standard constructions from the 
civilian market and replacing them with 
substandard weaves of lower construction 
and weight to improve the overall yardage 
outturn. This factor plus restrictions on 
the use of some of the faster dyestuffs, 
coupled with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration price control ceiling formulae, 
offered an opportunity for some unscrupu- 
lous operators to take advantage of the 
scarcity of goods and foist on the con- 
sumer fabric constructions of inadequate 
weight and durability for the intended 
end use, dyed with inferior colors, at a 
relatively exorbitant price. 

Such a condition would have been im- 
possible, or at least could not have en- 
dured, if true informative labeling were 
in existence. 

On April 10, 1942, two and a half years 
ago, the Federal Trade Commission called 
a Hearing in New York for the purpose of 
“Directing the Proceedings, subject to the 
Commission’s approval, of fair trade rules 
concerning the subject of colorfastness of 
textiles.” At this 
briefs were presented by various interested 


Hearing innumerable 
parties, nearly all tacitly admitting the 
need for such rules, but varying widely in 
the proposed methods and nomenclatures. 

During and after this meeting, some of 
the professional consumers combined with 
the consumer minded Standard Division 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
advocating the establishment of A-B-C-D 
Grade Labeling for Textiles. 


Recognition of the necessity for infor- 
mative labeling at this time was indicated 
Federal Trade 
Commission’s proposed trade practice rules 
as follows: “The need for such rules is 
accentuated by war time conditions, which 


in the introduction of the 


is necessitating the conservation of critical 
dyestuffs, increased use of substitute dyes 
and changes in quality and service of 
goods, while at the same time enlarging 
the need for protection to industry, trade 
and the consuming public in respect to 
marketing practices affecting the many dif- 


Earle M. Edgerton, Direcior of 
the Technical Control Dept., Pacific 
Mills, New York, N. Y., was edus 
cated at Tufts College and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
majoring in chemistry. He has had 
textile plant printing and finishing 
experience in cotton, rayon and 
silk. The technical control depart- 
ment of Pacific Mills of which he is 
director consists of quality and cost 
contro! units, specifications, adver- 
merchandising and 


tising, manu- 


facturing liaison and cordination. 


ferent textile products in which dyes or 
colors are used.” 

Following such a fair and comprehen. 
sive statement of considerations for fair 
trade practice rules, the Commission then 
proceeded to designate a set of rules which 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
manufacturing, converting and retail 
branches of the industry, were impractical 
and unworkable. In fact, so united was 
the protest of the industry that no further 
action in attempting to establish fair trade 
practice rules has been forthcoming to 
this date. 

The effort of improperly informed pro- 
fessional consumer interests to force on 
the industry an impractical and unwork. 
able set of fair trade practice rules for 
informative labeling at that time is re 
grettable. True informative labeling has 
received a which it may 
Good business 

No _ business 


set-back from 
take some time to recover. 
is predicated on honesty. 
long survives which does not sell honest 
merchandise, honestly represented, at 4 
fair price. 

No manufacturer who intends to stay in 
business will argue that the consumer, his 
ultimate customer, and the one who will 
eventually decide on the of his 
product, is not entitled to know what he 
or she is buying and what service can bk 
the product. Informative 


merits 


expected of 


labeling, especially if it contains care and§ 


handling instructions, can increase the 
durability of the product and consequentl 
the customer’s satisfaction. On the other 
hand, no manufacturer can be expected to 
enthuse about a type of informative grade 
labeling, which degrades his product is 
comparison with some utopian standard 
far above the requirements of the pat 
ticular field in which his product competes 

The need for informative la‘eling it 
the present market of war shortages and 
restricted sub-standard materials is acute 
Some stores are hiding behind the wa 
imposed substitutions and lack of guarat- 
tee by the seller, to refuse any guarante 
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io the consumer. This encourages further 
gbstitutions and downgrading and is just 
»s inflationary as selling above a ceiling 


price. Unfortunately, there seems to be 


go recourse except for the stores to buy 
merchandise, which is labeled wherever 
possible, and to leave the labels on. 


There are many new developments on 
the way for post war textiles, new cloths, 
new constructions, new colors and new 
fnishes. Some cf these developments will 
ye so revolutionary that vast unexplored 
felds will be open to exploitation. 

Many of you have experienced the 
thrill that results from the development 
of something new in the textile field. 
Most of you that have had that experience 
also know the let down that followed 
when over-enthusiastic claims and promo- 
tion or impractical application nullified 
the value of that development. The value 
of the new developments which are now 
completed, or in the process of completion, 
will depend to a great extent on sound 
promotion. This means careful testing of 
the new product for all of its qualities, 
both good and bad, determining the end 
use for which it is best fitted, and out- 
ining in concise form a description of 
what it will do and how to care for it. 
Then consumer protection in informative 
ateling will not only protect the con- 
sumer, but will also protect the producer. 
informative 
facts. De- 

In almost 
every case, the characteristics of material 
being described must be compared in re- 
lation to some other thing of which the 
You 
may say that a material is black, which is 
apparently a simple positive statement. 
Yet someone else may ask, “What kind of 
black?—jet black? blue black? dead black? 
or green black?” The difficulty of ap- 
proaching the problem of description on 
a basis common to both the manufacturer 


The basic fundamental of 





abeling is a description of 


“ription is usually relative. 


characteristics are generally known. 


ind the consumer is acute, yet without 
that common ground, the problem of in- 
formative lateling cannot be adequately 
solved. The hackneyed descriptive terms 
to designate colorfastness in use for years 
have no longer any general significance 
and have lost their effectiveness. Yet, if 
the industry as a whole would agree not 
t0 use these terms, 
Passed certain specific adequate tests, these 
terms could have a definite meaning. The 
Professional consumer, however, does not 


unless the material 


want these terms and can suggest nothing 
better than a Grade A B C D which, at 
best, would damn with faint praise. 

The problem of adequately identifying 
telative colorfastness is small indeed in 
telation to the problem of describing the 
tew developments which will appear in 
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post war operations. Here again, the con- 
sumer must not only be educated in new 
qualities of textiles which never before 
have existed but, most important of all, 
he must be educated in the limitations of 
these new developments so that they are 
not improperly used or exploited. 

New developments in chemically modi- 
fied finishes will find the field of testing 
methods woefully inadequate to express 
the relative advantages of the new prod- 
ucts, not only in the lack of testing 
methods for the new features, but in the 
explanation of the relatively increased 
values of existing characteristics. 
ample, suppose a new finish very mate- 
rially increased the wearing qualities of 
a fabric without, however, increasing its 
strength, and at the same 
the fabric capable of killing 
Either of these qualities alone 


For ex- 


tensile time 
rendered 
bacteria. 
would be desirable, but a combination of 
both a decided asset in the 
wearing apparel trade. How would this 
fabric be tested and how labeled? To 
determine the increased wearing qualities, 
cn which of the six different abrasion 
machines would the fabric be tested, and 
how would the increase in cycles be ex- 
plained on an informative label, and how 


would be 


would the bactericidal qualities be ex- 
plained? It is obvious that new develop- 
ments will require new testing methods, 
but they will also require interpretations 
so that they can be explained to the con- 
sumer. 

Part of the failure of informative label- 
ing to date on the subject of colorfastness 
to washing, light and perspiration, water- 
proofing and weathering, and the dura- 
bility of fabrics to wear and abrasion, lies 
in the inadequacy of present testing meth- 
ods and apparatus, or in the lack of cor- 
with 
No test method ful- 


relation of such testing methods 
actual field service. 
filis its obligation unless it discloses a 
procedure which is repeatable in different 
laboratories with different operators, and 
also forecasts the performance of the tested 


backed 
Such a study is now 


material in actual use, up by 
adequate field trials. 
under way in relation to one phase of 
colorfastness. Much time has been put in 
on the study of other testing methods, but 
the work is as yet uncorrelated. 

No one questions the fact that the con- 
sumer is entitled to protection by informa- 
Any manu fac- 


turer, finisher, converter, garment manu- 


tive labeling. reputable 
facturer or retail store would be glad to 
furnish or pass along the necessary infor- 
mation if it were based on adequate tests 
and could te explained in the language of 
performance. 

The American Association of Textile 
Colorists and Chemists has long been the 


leader in the field of the development of 
textile testing methods. Your personnel, 
with its broad representation in the dyeing 
and finishing industry, is admirably adapt- 
ed to the task. The policy of the Associa- 
ticn has been to restrict itself to the 
development of testing methods without 
regard to the interpretation of the results 
of those testing methods. 

By the interpretation of results of testing 
methods, I do not mean the establishment 
of descriptive terms or terminology to be 
used in labeling, but an explanation of 
the performance which can be expected of 
which pass the various tests, 
such as is contained in CS-59-44. 


materials 


Your members are daily delivering to 
the channels of trade processed fabrics 
tested according to your test methods, and 
are not only taking the responsibility for 
the satisfactory performance of these mate- 
rials, but are the ones called to task when 
cemplaints or claims arise. 

I have tried to show that informative 
labeling depends not only on the desire 
to label, but also on adequate test methods 
combined with a description of the per- 
formance which can te expected from 
materials which pass the various tests. The 
past policy of your Association in refrain- 
ing from any such description leaves the 
job only half done. Such description, ad- 
mittedly, would and should entail exten- 
sive field trials, but if the job is worth 
doing in the first place, it should be worth 
completing. Industry and consumers have 
tried to write descriptive terms which 
could be used in informative labeling, but 
could not agree on the performance which 
could be expected as a result of testing 
metheds and, therefore, could not agree 
on descriptive terminology. 

Who else is better qualified to interpret 
be expected in 


the results which 


actual service from fabrics which pass the 


may 


various tests developed by your Associa- 
ticn than your own members? 
The future of informative labeling lies 


iargely in your hands. 


DISCUSSION 


Chairman Dorn: The paper is now open 
for discussion, and I am going to call on 
Dr. Coughlin. 

Dr. Coughlin: Mr. Edgerton, it is evi- 
dently your idea that the AATCC should 
set up the terminology for the perfor- 
mance of their tests. 

Mr. Edgerton: There is a great deal of 
difference betwen terminology and label- 
ing or description. No one is asking the 
Association to step out of its field of 
testing methods and try to develop ter- 
minology for use in labeling. 

What [I am that the 
Association complete the job which 


asking is 
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they started when they _ established 
testing methods and write in a description 
of the performance which can be expected 
from fabrics which pass any given test. In 
other words, for fabrics which pass the 
Number 3 Test in your own Year Book, 
you say—such fabrics are supposed to have 
Class 3 colorfastness to washing, period. 
What does that mean? You have left the 
job of the meaning of that test to someone 
else who has not the technical background 
in developing the test which your own 
Association has. 

CS 59-44 states at the end of each test: 
“Fabrics which pass this test can be ex- 
pected to. . .” and then a description of 
the conditions under which the fabric is 
tested, and it explains that such fabrics 
should perform in service in some definite 
manner. Now, if that performance isn’t 
correct the test is no good. 


Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Little: I think that point was well 
taken. I don’t think, perhaps, he is quite 
fully informed on what the policy of the 
Association is. In your own Washfastness 
Committee the purpose of your testing, 
as I understand it, is, first, to find out 
what happens to fabrics in a very wide 
range of washing tests, both in the laun- 
dry and home washing, and elsewhere. It 
was my understanding that when you did 
those tests your job was to. take 
swatches and evaluate them, and next try 
to determine what was the average experi- 
ence in 5, 10, 20 or 30 washings. Then it 
was the purpose of your committee to 
establish a method probably new, of 
laboratory. testing which would give 
accelerated test comparable with 5, 10, 20 
or 30 washes. 


I see no reason why the Association 
should not clearly state after that job 
was done that such a fabric, according to 
the test approved by the Association, will 
stand a definite number of washings. I 
think that is quite concrete. Also, in the 
Executive Research Committee it is defi- 
nitely approved and established that when 
test methods have been approved we will 
get togther with industry. We haven't 
set up a formula for it yet, but the idea 
is that we will call in the finishers, the 
converters, the testing laboratories, and 
some representative for the consumer, 
and, even before the test has been ap- 
proved, fully inform those groups and 
get their criticisms and make changes if 
necessary. After that is done we will pre- 
sent the test method to an equally repre- 
sentative group for them to discuss it with 
us so they can develop terminology in 
terms of consumer use in relation to the 
standard test. 

So I think the mechanism is clearly in 
mind. It may not be in operation now 
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because we merely are starting the new 
research program, but I think the sug- 
gestion is well taken, and we have it 
definitely in mind. 


Dr. Coughlin: 
Edgerton’s paper requires no great stim- 
ulant to get people to talk about it. 
It evidently has been somewhat of a sen- 
sation for a man to get up and say how 
the methods of testing and the reporting 
of the results of testing have been in- 
adequate over a long period of years. 


I can easily see Mr. 


However, I am sure the question has 
keen in the mind of other people as well 
as Mr. Edgerton. In fact, I feel almost 
sure Mr. Ashcroft felt the same inade- 
quacy as far as reporting was concerned, 
because in his eight rules for guiding the 
useability of a given test he included the 
correct interpretation of the performance 
data as an essential. The suggestion that 
Mr. Edgerton has made that there be a 
correlation between the results of the test 
and the performance and use are incor- 
porated in the suggestion of Mr. Ashcroft. 
I think that if Mr. Edgerton’s suggestions 
are interpreted in the light of Mr. Ash- 
croft’s, we have the means of carrying out 
the suggestions which Mr. Edgerton has 
made. 

In connection with his paper some in- 
cidental points came to mind, namely, 
the fact that data are reported incor- 
rectly in many instances today. All that 
one needs to do is to read current adver- 
tisements and find the wide divergence of 
opinions concerning the results of tests; 
therefore, I think in any given organiza- 
tion there should be a closer tie-up be- 
tween the technicians, such as you repre- 
sent here, and the advertising people. If 
there were a better tie-up then facts would 
te described more correctly than they have 
been in the past. 

In the light of what Mr. Ashcroft said 
this morning it is very evident also that 
many of the present tests today are not 
capable of being expressed in terms of 
performance, and therefore Mr. Edger- 
ton’s suggestion, to my mind, seems to be 
that in the future we design certain tests 
specifically to be able to predict perform- 
ance entirely and forget whether or not 
they are useful as comparative tests. On 
the same subject I would like to ask a 
question of Mr. Edgerton: Could you 
go over the present test methods that are 
inadequate at the present time and pick 
out any that are capable now of proper 
interpretation, or would it require a whole 
lot of new work to find out this correla- 
tion? Is it possitle to take the existing 
tests and identify those not capable of 
proper interpretation? 

Mr. Edgerton: I make no attempt at 
being able to diagnose the case from that 


—— 
standpoint. However, the point that | 
was trying to put over was that in on 
case the Association was attempting tp 
correlate testing methods with preform. 
ance in connection with the washfa:tne, 
program now under way. Instead of 
starting out and establishing a number of 
testing mechods and then trying to fy 
the testing methods into an end use, the 
subject should be studied from the othe; 
way,—the way it is being done now ip 
the question of washfastness whereip 
samples are actually field tested. They are 
subjected to a number of launderings and 
then the adequacy tests is determined op 
the results of the field service. 


I think that same procedure would have 
to be followed in almost all of the ex. 
isting test methods, because in some cases 
there is no correlation, not only between 
the testing methods and predicted per. 
formance, but due to lack of prope 
equipment, if you will, there are a num. 
ber of methods not repeatable by dif. 
ferent people in different laboratories or 
even sometimes by the same people in 
the same laboratory. 


The point I have been trying to pring 
up is not a criticism of the Association: 
I have been trying to point out the need 
for an adequate tie-in between testing 
methods and prediction of performance, 
and then informative labels. 


Mr. Ashcroft: I would like to comment, 
particularly on Dr. Coughlin’s question 
and Mr. Edgerton’s explanations. I won- 
der if the essence of these comments isn’ 
the approach of the test methods to human 
wantableness being a complete change 
from the present practice to a new ap 
proach where we evaluate what we want 
first and set up the test methods after 
wards. Just as an illustration of the grow- 
ing unanimity here—it is quite evident 
and apparently coming into the field 
somewhat less directly—there is an a 
ticle which just came to my desk Thurs 
day, by William B. Floyd, formerly head 
of Sears Roebuck advertising, in the 


American Standards Association’s “Indus 


trial Standardization.” It is worth read- 
ing. I won’t read it all, but there are? 
couple of comments here that are vet! 
interesting. 


He says that the merchandising cor 
siderations are being introduced into tes 
ing and that the standards committees— 
meaning this group, too—have had 
recognize that they exist. 

In the final paragraph he says, “Th 
fact that some differences in requiremes! 
may have a partly psychological bas 
does not make them less real or less ta 
gible. The psychological preferences it 
volved are very objectively reflected i 
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sales figures. They can also be readily sub- 
jected to Objective tests by presenting 
various designs in the same display and 
recording customer choices.” Some of the 
people in the customer research groups 
won't agree. The choice there is what 
you know you can have and not what 
you could have. The last sentence says, 
“The real problem, as with all specifica- 
tions or standards, is that of determining 
just what functional characteristics are 
important to each class of user, and just 
what tests or inspections can be devised 
to measure these characteristics.” 

Chairman Dorn: Mr. Young, have you 
any remarks to make concerning the 
paper? 

Edvard N. Young: I think my ques- 
tions have been answered. However, I 
might ask one thing. I notice the ball 
being passed along here. We have a de- 
scription of the tests now, but there is 
a gap when we come to the informative 
label. Who supplies the wording of the 
label, in your opinion? The seller or some 
organization? 

Mr. Edgerton: Of course, that question 
has to be answered in a matter of opinion. 
We have reason to believe that after the 
war is over there will be a very decided 
return to agitation for fair trade practice 
tules. If, in the meantime, the industry 
were able to have coordinated tests which 
could be proven as to their value in 
service, I think a great deal of the dif- 
ficulty in arriving at proper descriptive 
terms would be eliminated. At the present 
time there are so many people who want 
to put so many descriptions of the per- 
formance of testing methods on the labels 
that no one can arrive at the same ter- 
minology. 

Member: I would like to point out 
here that this question of terminology 
and what it amounts to is not the work 
of any one particular group itself; it is 
the work of all groups involved. I think 
it means the meeting of the minds of 
an industry standard. We should have 
started out long ago on field testing in- 
stead of wasting so much time on the 
results of laboratory testing. We have 
worked backwards. But I think all groups 
involved will have to get together and 
decide on the standard type of terminology 
all should agree to use. I think it would 
simplify it a great deal. 

It comes right down to industry stand- 
ards. Our group has been working with 
all groups. That is the best way to solve 
it, 

Dr. Coughlin: Assuming that these test 
results will be correlated so they can be 
stated in accurate terms, so they are of 
ue to the consumer, the problem Mr. 
Young brought up is very interesting. 
Today we have the fabric manufacturer, 
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the converter and the customer. A fabric 
manufacturer will produce a piece of taf- 
feta and it is dyed up in a given shade, 
and it is liable to be used for a drapery 
fabric, a slipcover, or a bathing suit. The 
ultimate producer of the finished article 
doesn’t know which of the many proper- 
ties he should have teen looking for 
when he bought that material. There has 
to be, as Mr. Young brought out, some 
means whereby the final buyer can get 
the proper informative information on 
the label. 

Mr. Edgerton knows how that works 
today, or how it fails to work. Have you 
any suggestion on how the ultimate pro- 
ducer of the finished article can get the 
information that will be available? 


Mr. Edgerton: The only way I can an- 
swer that question is, again, by personal 
opinion. It seems to me that we are trying 
to accomplish an end result with a be- 
ginning and no middle. In other words, 
I feel that if our testing methods were 
correlated with field service so that per- 
formance could be predicted, then the 
problem of arriving at the proper de- 
scriptive terminology and the require- 
ments for the proper end use could be 
much more easily and soundly arrived at. 


Mr. Little: To make it clear, the Wash- 
fastness Committee is not the only com- 
mittee pursuing the end use idea. That is 
the whole policy of the new Research 
Committee. To illustrate another study: 
we want to get actual rain experience and 
then correlate our testing methods so we 
can say a fabric will withstand a light, 
ordinary or heavy rain either single or 
double. We have this study underway. 
This is the prime focus of the program of 
the new Research Committee. 

I would like to have some discussion 
or suggestions for the benefit of our com- 
mitee as to whether our thinking is sound 
that we invite representatives of the vari- 
ous groups—and we have those repre- 
sentatives in many cases in our own mem- 
bership—to form an industry committee 
within A.A.T.C.C. to work out proper 
evaluation, terminology, and the like. Or 
would it be sounder for A.A.T.C.C. to 
stick to developing standard test methods, 
give our interpretations, and then request 
the Bureau of Standards to call a meeting 
of the group, each association electing their 
own representative. 

Mr. Ashcroft: 1 think that question is 
one we ought to take away with us and 
seriously consider, so that all of our sug- 
gestions can be put into a pot and mixed 
together. If we think of the development 
of test methods as a series of actions based 
on a desire and need on our part, we 
probably would automatically endorse the 
development of small groups in a society 





like this to have a specific test method 
for a specific purpose. 


However, I think it has been the habit 
of the societies doing that to depend too 
much on their own knowledge and ex- 
perience and not carry out the intermedi- 
ate step which Mr. Edgerton mentioned. 
They do not carry that forward to the 
interplay of the other societies not im- 
mediately interested in the development 
work of the original test. 


Secondly, I think we ought to get into 
the picture at an early point the other 
sciences that are involved in the merchan- 
dising and psychological demand picture. 
We assume we have enough knowledge 
for this picture and we really don’t. 


Our current illustration in the carpet 
industry, for example, is the use of an- 
other type of yarn in place of jute. Kraft 
cords has been used now for two years, 
and no one had any real knowledge of 
the utility value of that material. They 
approached it somewhat on this basis: 
They knew what the end result value 
ought to be in terms of service. Could 
they find anything in test methods which 
would evaluate that end use? They found 
that a very difficult thing to do. They 
could measure the strength wet and dry; 
they could measure the abrasive wear on 
a wear test machine; they could measure 
a washing test. However, they couldn’t 
tell from all the tests what the service pic- 
ture would be. 

Here is another thought: Maybe it is 
necessary to have a guinea-pig picture to 
really get the answer, and if it is on a 
small enough scale it won’t be too bad 
a method of evaluating. Some of the 
initial tests will work out in the end. If 
it isn’t promoted as an untrue representa- 
tion, it certainly will result in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and value. 

I think all those things have to be 
thought out by us and put into a melting 
pot, and perhaps we will get a procedure 
more valuable than the one in the past. 
It is significant that we are thinking about 
those things now. 

Mr. Little: | would appreciate any cor- 
respondence or discussion with anyone 
here on this subject, to bring this thing 
to a head and help direct the thinking 
of the committee. 


at im 
CORRECTION 


Re: Piedmont Section Meeting 


HE name of the banquet speaker for 

the November 3rd meeting of the 
Piedmont Section was misspelled in our 
October 9th and 23rd issues. It should 
have read: R. W. Arrington, President of 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 
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MEETINGS RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 


HE first meeting of the Rhode Island 

Section for this season was held on 
September 29th in the Hall of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Society, as usual. The 
topic of the evening was “Aralac—lIts 
Properties and Processing.” The paper was 
prepared by G. Duncan Carmichael, Di- 
rector of Chemical Research and Devel- 
opment, Aralac, Inc. and was presented by 
Clifford A. Nangle. The discussion after- 
ward brought forth many interesting ques- 
tions which were answered by Mr. Car- 
michael. The meeting adjourned about 
10 P.M. 

The attendance was 80. 


The second meeting of the Rhode Island 
Section was held on October 27th, and a 
full program was presented. First, R. W. 


Jacoby read the paper which won first 
prize in the Intersectional Contest held in 
Atlantic City. This was “Factors Affecting 
Color Yield in Vat Color Printing” and it 
was illustrated with photographs, prints, 
charts, graphs and slides. This array of 
data explained and summarized the large 
amount of work with thickeners used in 
vat printing. The experiments and con- 
clusions were the result of the cooperative 
effort of a dozen Rhode Island members 
headed by Mr. Jacoby, who announced 
that the prize money would be distributed 
among the several members who did the 
most work. The committee, through Alli- 
son R. Fletcher, presented Mr. Jacoby with 
an alligator skin note-book. Mr. Jacoby 
expressed his sincere thanks, not only for 
the gift, but for the fine cooperation of the 
committee without whose efforts the work 
would not have been achieved. 


“The Shrinkage Control of Wool” was 
the second paper, presented by Alden D, 
Nute, technical representative in textiles, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cy 
anamid Co. After reviewing other methods 
tried, suggested or abandoned in the past, 
the speaker described in detail the appli- 
cation of results of a new type of “shrink. 
able control” of wool which uses a mel- 
amine type of resin, patented and trade 
marked by his company as Lanaset. The 
talk was illustrated with photographs, 
charts, and tables, and also by actual ex. 
amples of fabrics and clothing before and 
after treatment. A question and answer 
period followed. 

The attendance was 100 and the meet. 
ing, held as usual in the Providence En- 
gineering Society Hall, adjourned a 
10:15 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert E. Joerger, Secretary. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT AT ANNUAL BANQUET. ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 14 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, New York Section, Downtown 
Athletic Club, 19 West St.. New York City. 
January 12, 1945. 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, January 12. 
1945. 


Meeting, Northern New England Section. 
January 26, 1945. 


Meeting. Rhode Island Section, Providence 
Engineering Society Hall, 195 Angell Street, 
Providence, R. I., November 24, 1944. Speak- 
er: Lt. Col. John H. Talbot, Medical Corps, 


Photos by John E. Trezise 


U. S. A., Commanding Officer and Director 

of Research, Climatic Research Laboratory, 

Lawrence, Mass.: “Clothing and Equipment 
for the Combat Soldier.” 


Meeting. Southeastern Section, Atlanta 
Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga., November 25. 


1944. Speaker: Dr. Donald H. Powers, 

Monsanto Chemical Co., “What We May Ex- 

pect from Resins for Textile Applications.” 
Election of officers will take place. 


Meeting, South Central Section, Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., December 93th, 1944. 
Speaker: John R. Berwick, Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc., “Metachrome Dyeing of Wool.” 


Lapel buttons, bearing the seal of 
the Association can be purchased 
by members in good standing 
from the Secretary, 
for $1.50 each 


NOTICE REGARDING ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 


Beginning with last issue. reports of meetings and papers presented at the Annual 


Meeting, will be published as rapidly as possible. 


Because of limits on the amount 


of paper we may use we will be limited in the number of papers or reports that may 
We will, however, exclude other articles until such time as 
all reports and papers of the Annual Meeting have been published 


appear in each issue. 
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seal of rose-warm sleep... products such as these are its Fast-to- To assist you in obtaining the prop- 
er acid or chrome or direct dyes, or 


Sleep... will 
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come to her quick as an eye-blink 
under the luxury-lightness, the soft 
pastel shades and rich bindings of 
blankets bearing Springfield’s label of 
white and gold. 

Sandoz congratulates the Springfield 
Woolen Mills Company on the quality 
of its famous trousseau blankets . . . 
and points also to the “perfect wed- 
ding” of materials and dyes which 
helps give them their special lustre. 

Typical of Sandoz’ developments for 
salesworthy and profitable dyeing of 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 





SANE 


works, 


Light Milling Colors such as Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blue BL (Pat.) and 
Levana — a protective and leveling 
agent for the dyeing of milling and 
chrome colors on wool. 

Out of Sandoz laboratories... 
“thinking ahead with textiles,” also 
come exclusive Sandoz Metomega 
Chrome Colors, which have proved 
especially useful in saving the time of 
skilled personnel. Formulas can be 
checked after 15 minutes. Boiling time 
can be reduced 50%. 


IncC., 61 





VAN DAM STREET, 


auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 
synthetic fibres, Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are maintained in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los 
Angeles and Toronto. Stocks are car- 
ried in those cities. Other Sandoz 
branches are located in: Chicago, Pat- 
erson and Providence. 

Watch for another “Color Achieve- 
ment of the Month” — next month — 
featuring another Sandoz customer in 
the textile hit parade. 








NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Winks ahead uith Titles 


AFTER GERMANY THERE’S STILL 


JAPAN 


Keep Buying War Bonds + Keep All The Bonds You Buy 


73 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


285 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. “LABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK 
2841 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 8, ILL. CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE * PROVIDENCE 


_ 250 VAN HORNE STREET * TORONTO, CANADA LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
eae pi 3 €$f. . & MS 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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Now Available for Treating Rayon Crepe Yarns... 


\, S/V RAYON 


f” SOAKING OIL 


CAN BE USED WITH 
GELATINS AND GLUES 


More and more mills are finding that 
S/V Rayon Soaking Oil is ideal to treat 
viscose and other types of rayon yarn 
used for light, intermediate and heavy 
crepes. 

S/V Rayon Soaking Oil is light col- 
ored and stable, concentrated and self- 
emulsifying. It is free from rancid and 
other objectionable odors. 

In many cases, no anti-mildew com- 
pounds are needed when this oil is used. 

S/V Rayon Soaking Oil is available 
now, and it’s economical to use. 

It will pay you to investigate thor- 
oughly and try this highly efficient 
soaking oil. 


Get the facts about all of these 
Process Products for Textile Mills: 


S/V WOOLREX OILS: Self-emulsifying wool oils. 
Excellent qualities for carding, spinning and 
scouring. 


Standard Oil a (a York Div. | , S/V FABRISEC AA AND MP: Highly concen- 


trated. Provide maximum water repellency 


White Star Div. « White Eagle wy: la 7 —— with minimum amounts. 
Panes Div. « Lubrite Div. tk a S/V WORSTEX OIL NO. 70: Self-emulsifying oil, 
‘Wadhams Div... : resistant to oxidation and easily scoured. 
M soli ‘Petroleum C ae y : ‘ Recommended for French-type worsted weav- 


: ing yarns. 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
Sy S/V TEXTILE FINISHING Oli: Many applications, 


including warp sizing, plain softening, starch- 
ing and pre-treatment of cotton cloth before 
Sanforizing or Pre-shrinking. 


S/V FIBRE Ott A: Particularly adaptable for 
These products available subject to national wartime requirements batching cordage fibre. (Jute,sisal, hemp, etc.) 
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Safe convoy for oxygen 


By its dependable uniform stability, Star 
Silicate allows the even release of the oxygen 
from the peroxide—not too rapid 
decomposition to be wasteful, nor too slow 
to be ineffectual. The advantage is two- 

fold: whiter, first quality cloth and improved 
peroxide mileage. 


Star Silicate has the right alkalinity to 
control the decomposition of the bleach, 
and its purity offers protection against 
damaging precipitations. 

Be safe—specify Star Brand for all your 
bleaching batiis. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Dept. B, 127 S. Third St., Phila. 6 
Distributors in over 65 cities S 


anvad 


tm 
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Smart, serviceable Navy Blue is today’s 
fashionable color for Sailors, Waves and 
Spars. This traditional color will gain 
added importance in postwar fashions, its 
popular smartness will be heightened by 
the beauty and color fastness of true blue 
Navy Blue. 

Helpful in the preparation of true blu 
Azo dyes for Navy Blue is SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE. This pure, free- 
flowing crystal of U.S.P. quality is espe- 
cially suited for manufacturing dyes and 
tor textile dyeing. 

For true blue dyes and dyeing —specifj 
SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE and be 


sure of results! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: ————— ff 


Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Detroit + New Orleans + New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 
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Leading textile mills are finding 
Sulframine DT an exceptionally efficient 
and economical detergent. Chemically 
classified as an alkylaminosulphate, it 
can be utilized in almost every phase of 
boiling off and dyeing. As an emulsifier 
and foaming agent, Sulframine DT dis- 
solves readily, and it will form rich suds 
even in dilutions of one to ten thousand 
or more parts of water. Not even the 
most severe water conditions can 
affect its phenomenal properties. 


Through Research 


Sulframine DT is totally immune to lime 
and magnesium salts... resistant to acids 
and alkalies ... and will not deteriorate in 
storage. In fact, it can replace soap, elim- 
inating the dangers of rancidity and 
stains left by unrinsed soap particles. Too, 
the thorough dispersing qualities of 
Sulframine DT make it an ideal dyeing 
assistant for rayon and acetate fabrics. 
Let a test prove your need for Sulframine 
DT. One of our technicians will be glad 
to bring you a practical mill run sample, 


NOTE: Sulframine OT has potent commercial uses in dozens of other indus- 
tries: Dry Cleaning, Dairy, Steel, Insecticide, Cosmetics, and Household 
Preparations. Wire or write — today — for more detailed information. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Chicago, Ill. 


INCORPORATED 
New York Office, 500 5th Ave. 











>I Soap worthy of 
your consideration : - 
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FLAKES - POWDER - SOLID 


Fulling and scouring light 
weight fabrics, hosiery and 
yarns ofall fibres 


echnical and 
Laboratory Service 


NATIONAL MILLING & CHEMICAL @ 
4601 -NIXON ST. PHILADELPAIA 27 PA. 
Manufacturers since 1896 








QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Less 
Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


Eliminates 
3 to 5 Handlings 


Bleach with 
Hypochlorite 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER CHLOR 


That's All! 
Write for FREE Sample 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


for accelerated color fading 


¢ Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand. 
ard color testing ma 
chine by the textile jp. 
dustry for over a quar. 
ter of a century, 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas Ep. 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap. 
proach to natural sup 
light. Temperature 
automatically con 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, I — 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER %& FADE-OMETER 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


fn 


Dependable, 





for cottons 
speedy and eco- rayons and 
nomical de- sizing 
... Our technical 
staff always at 


your service. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. | 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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the standard enzyme desizer 


She'll reconvert. ee 1. Safe, even for the sheerest fabrics. 


Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 


WARTIME SAFETY PRACTICES Gentle, thorough action. Cannot 
TO PEACETIME HOUSEHOLD HABITS weaken cloth. 


Works evenly and rapidly. Leaves 
materials soft, elastic, and supple— 
with good “hand.” 
This war worker will carry many new experiences into ; ; 
her postwar living. Among them will be her discovery Easily handled and stored. Simple to 
of flame-resistant fabrics. Like thousands of other prepare and use. Keeps well in cool 
women war workers, she will carry her knowledge of storage 
wartime safety on the job to peacetime safety in the - 
h . SI sents a potenti = ket for tl . r 
ang eo oS Petes eew eneetnt Sar the Uniform results. Never does a spotty 
Certain household fabrics labeled ‘‘Flame-Resist- job. Turns out same clean, absorbent 
ant” will offer strong sales advantages to the manu- fabrics every day. 
facturer competing for postwar markets. Many in the 
textile industry are already preparing for this prom- Does an effective job of desizing at 
ising new field. very low cost. 
Learn for yourself how Du Pont Fire Retardants 
can be used on nearly all fabrics. Easy to apply by . 
d , — Use our laboratories for your tests. No 


immersion or dipping, they do not affect the color of deena : : 
most dyestuffs—have negligible effect on tensile obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 


strength—do not “dust out”—do not alter the “‘hand.”’ Pabst field man will gladly work with 
Write for details and free working samples. E. I. you in your own mill. Write for our free 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals booklet. 

Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
FIRE RETARDANTS| pabstSalesCompany 


PREVENT SPREAD OF FLAME! CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, $. C. 2 


Copr. 1944 Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DECATING 
Set Up 


This battery of modern Van Vlaanderen 
Decating machines is doing an efficient job in 
this great processing plant, as our decating 


machines are doing in many others. 


In recent years many improvements have been 
made in our decators about which we wish to 


tell you. 


Write for free descriptive eight page 
booklet, giving complete details 


of our modern decating machines. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 


Synthetic Fabric Processing Machinery 


370 Straight Street Paterson, New Jersey 


e Classified Advertisements , 


POSITION WANTED: Hosiery Dyer both technica 
and practical, with several years experience, capable of 
doing any hosiery dye job. Draft status 1-A-H. Hox 592. 


WANTED: Research chemist for work in fields of 
resins and pigments. Excellerit laboratory facilities, ample 
opportunity for advancement. Location near New York, 


Box 618. 


WANTED: Textile chemist for commercial laboratory 
Recent textile school graduate preferred. State education, 
experience and draft status. Box 621. 


WANTED: Chemist thoroughly experienced in tex- 
tiles, by important chemical manufacturer now selling the 
textile industry. Must be qualified to direct research and 
aid in the development of textile chemicals. Give ful 
particulars as to experience, education and salary ex- 
pected. Include photograph. Box 622. 


WANTED: Textile chemist for experimental devel- 
opment and control work on wool. Familiarity with 
resin finishes and dyeing desirable. Location, Middle 
west. Permanent position. Excellent opportunity. State 
qualifications, education and salary. Box 623. 


WANTED: Manufacturing chemist, a rare opportun- 
ity is offered to a chemist thoroughly experienced in the 
manufacture of textile chemical specialties used in the 
textile dyeing and printing industry. A good knowledge 
of starches, gums, pigments, resins, softeners, detergents, 
etc., is required. Excellent salary, plus bonus to man who 
can qualify. Established progressive company located near 
New York City. Box 624. 


WANTED: CHEMISTS, male; Botany Worsted 
Mills, one of the oldest and largest manufacturing com- 
panies, needs chemists for immediate and postwar work. 
Apply, Botany Worsted Mills, General I. J. Phillipson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Dayton Avenue, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


WANTED: If you are a practical dyer and finisher 
experienced in cotton, rayon and silk hosiery; and piece 
goods—if you believe you could be a good salesman— 
there may be a real opportunity for you with our client. 
This company for which we are seeking such a man is 
an old established manufacturer of specialties for the tex- 
tile industry. Give age, experience, education, draft status, 
salary desired. Your correspondence will be confidential 
and we will not communicate with your references until 
we have your permission to do so. Address Fox & 
Mackenzie Advertising Agency, 1214 Locust St., Phila 
delphia, 7, Pa. 

NOTE 
Essential employees need release statement. Employees 


who are to be hired for critical occupations need release state 
ment and U. S. E. S. consent. 
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il | ‘|the dual purpose 


mts 


thee yee OILS AND SOAPS 


Box 592 


ee , 


“fields of 7 leave your wools and 
ws... «aj wWorsteds clean, soft 
' and properly finished 


ew York 


abc Yatory 
education, 


Laurel Oils and Soaps lubricate, scour 


| eo and full your wool and worsteds quickly, thor- 

Pee oughly, safely—and without increasing pro- 

elling the ; 

vende sal duction costs. They come through clean, soft 

Give ful and properly fulled. 

alary ex- Known for over thirty-five years for their uniform 
quality and safe, efficient action, Laurel Wool 

a Oils and Soaps are standard processing agents 


al devel for hundreds of wool and worsted mills. Among 


rity with the favorites are— 
Middle 
ty. State 3% Laurel Wool Oils for efficient, safe lubrication 
and even, level dyeing. Quickly removed. Solu- 
ble, emulsifiable, rinse freely. Do not become 


)pportun- rancid, or discolored on standing. 
ed in the 
in % Laurel Scouring Compounds for quick, safe 
‘ removal of dirt, grease. Keep mineral oils in 
nowledge ; ; : : 
> suspension. Give cleaner, more even dyeings. In bleaching opera- 
tergents, Leave wool lofty and with soft hand. , — , 
nan who tions, a greater majority of mills safeguard 
ated near %& Laurel Peccentege: Pov d Fulling Soaps for the fabrics against uneven colors and spotty 
proper degree of finishing. : : ea : 
bleaching with SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. 
Worsted In addition to the soft, clean, properly fulled This bleaching agent and water condi- 
ng com condition in which Laurel Oils and Soaps leave tioner is effective, versatile, and economical. 
agate” your wwe a they eliminate proc- SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine has long been 
uillipson, iatny Setonadten, Rie yen —- aciiontions recognized for its controlled quality, highest 
se. Pas and schedules. Laurel Wool Oils and Soaps Jards of ; 1a : + ‘ 
are available for immediate delivery. Send for standards of purity, an a - aiiecsudl 
a trial order today. See for yourself how they formity—your assurance of satisfaction and 
finisher keep your quality production up without in- performance. 
nd piece creasing your costs. 
esman— SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


T client. OTHER LAUREL TEXTILE PRODUCTS tlkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


man 1s Laurel Textile Oils Laurel Hosiery Finishes 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


. Laurel Hydrosol Laurel Emulsions 
X- —_—_—_—_—_———_. ES: 
the tex Laurel Boil-Off Oils Laurel Hydrocop ees tm ot re ee Pittsburg! 
t status, Laurel Rayon Oils Laurel 3B Softener Charlort Cleveland New York St. Louis 
fid tial Laurel Rayon Size Mildewproof Compounds Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 
den Laurel Dull Finishes Water Repellents 


es until 
Fox & 
Phila- 


—— SOAP MANUFACTURING CO- INC: 


= —_ Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 L | e] U | D c 4 Ke) R | N t 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
— WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOAPS * OILS * FINISHES *% For Victory—buy extra War Bonds 
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THE EXCELSIOR | | COMPARISON 
FINISHING PRODUCTS CO., Lid. | TESTS PROVE— 


BOMBAY ; wv -CARBOWET 


This is to announce that Mr. Ramdeo A. baa Hits ~~ for 5 a 


Podar, Mr. Ramnath A. Podar, Messrs. 
Podar Sons, Ltd., Bhagwatibai B. Khetan 


" 
f 


) } 
* 


Pp 


and Bhagvatiprasad Khetan have trans- 

After comparing ATCO’s amazing CARBOWET with 
five leading wetting out agents, it was proved tha 
CARBOWET led the field easily against them all 
The said Mr. Ramdeo A. Podar and perfect “5 for 5” batting average. 

others are no more interested in the said Make your own tests. Compare CARBOWET with th 
product you now use. Send for samples. 

Address Dept. S. 


ferred all their shares of The Excelsior 
Finishing Products Company, Ltd., in 
favor of Mr. V. K. Menon. 


company and its affairs, and Mr. V. K. 
Menon is now the Managing Director of 
the said company. 


V. K. Menon, Managing Director 


THE EXCELSIOR a <o> A om 
FINISHING PRODUCTS CO., Lid. |] [ Qy0%> Chemical Co., 


wee, Soo » PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE : CENTERDALE, RHODE IS 
BRANCH OFFICE : PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


HASTINGS IRISOL RS 


COLOUR INDEX 1073 


Hastings Irisol RS is a level dyeing acid violet of outstanding 
fastness to light. It is recommended for the dyeing of ladies’ 
dress goods, carpet yarn, knitting yarn, upholstery material, hats, 


etc. 


“ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manutacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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BIXAMINE BROWN BRLL 


e Direct 


2 
~~ 


o 


x 
j~) 
7, 


© Homogeneous 


e Level Dyeing 


as 


e Excellent light fastness 
‘ 


BICK & CO., Inc. % 4S 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. I 


ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. 6 NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. 


BRANCHES: 
Ashiand, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. @ 635 Drexel Bidg., Ph ge Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. @ 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADIAN prbicdan : 
oe > * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canado * * * 
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ARKANSAS 
Products 


ayune Depenadty 


FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in various 
types to meet all government specifications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: For flame-proofina 
uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon and 
cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


*AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 


overcoatings and other military fabrics; also all 
civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for proc- 


essing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, 
smooth, pleasing fininsh. 


*ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat and 
sulphur dyeing to prevent premature oxidation of 
the dye-stuff or in other processes when necessary 
to retard exhaustion to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient leveller 
and softener used in dyeing and finishing all types 
of viscose and acetate rayon. Excellent for proc- 
essing tricot cloth. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last 
rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or 
rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton cloth 
in pressure or open kiers to produce greater ab- 
sorbency and cleaner material. Excellent for pre- 
boiling knitted cloth in preparation for chlorine 
bleach, Also used with good results for boiling 
out cotton or rayon cloth on the jig. 


*LANITOL: An exceptional scouring agent and 
soap assistant, reduces cost and improves results 
of all boil-off or soaping operations. 


*TETRANOL 1638: A rapid and powerful wet- 
ting and penetrating agent. Active in acid, alka- 
line and salt solutions and not affected by hard 
water, may be used in all types of dyeing opera- 
tions to insure positive penetration of color and a 
uniform and solid shape. 





And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS C0., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 
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The sting of insects 

XXXII is apparently due 

Ml, Hiv ae to the presence of 
XVI formic acid. 


Perkins discovered Mauve, the first coal tar Kermes, a scarlet dye from an insect similar to 
dye, during research which had for its object cochineal, was known to the Egyptians before 
xxv | the synthesis of quinine. the days of Moses. 


XXVIII Textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new finishes, 
new characteristics. 


Nitrogen iodide explodes with great violence 
when dry...even the gentle touch of a feather 
or possibly the tread of a fly is sufficient to 
explode it. 


Kodmay de/arwo : For twenty years Burk-Schier Wet Processing 
It has been known since the time of Aristotle Agents have met the test of chemical effect- 
that it is possible to obtain drinkable water iveness by the quality of finished products 
from the ice of frozen sea water. they have helped to produce. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry. Our service to the Textile Industry 
includes the full cooperation of our experienced Chemists and Technical Service 
Men, efficient handling of orders, and prompt movement of shipments. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


No Gini 


PENETRANTS + DETERGENTS + SOFTENERS + REPELLENTS + FINISHES 
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Cotton Gun Slings 
Replace Leather 


Gun slings to carry small arms 
weapons over the shoulder are now 
being made of cotton webbing. 
These slings are also used to steady 
the weapon for highly accurate fire. 


Besides saving many tons of leather 
needed for other necessities, the 
Army Ordnance Deparment has an- 
nounced a saving of five million 
dollars in two years of service for 
the cotton web gun sling. 


Treated for moisture, mold and 
jungle conditions, cotton webbing 
is giving as satisfactory service as 
leather for gun slings. This is in- 
dicated from actual battlefront 
reports. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive capacity... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems... to improve 
plant layout. 


Let us help you solve your finishing 
problems, and aid you with your 
post-war plans. Write for our folder 
“Announcing a Policy on Orders 
Taken Now for Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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& Chemicals, Ltd 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 
ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 


goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many millshavedoneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RODUCTS, INC °F 


~~ NEW york 


— Dyestutts > 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


sais Chicago, HM. 
820 South Clinton Street 


‘ Charlotte, N.C 
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DUNGAREES to DATE DRESSES 


Wi: is the word for VATROLITE’S* service. 
In vat dyeing of work clothes for men in blue and men 
in khaki...in dyeing and stripping of rayon materials 
in yarn and piece, pleasing the hard-to-please 
is a VATROLITE specialty. In its favor is its 
power as a reducing agent...its strength... 
its extreme granular uniformity with 
freedom from dust... its stability. Some 
textile-wise men specify VATROLITE 
by word-of-mouth reports of its 
performance... others because every 
Royce chemical product has a way 
of producing consistently good results. 


Seen a Royce man lately? 


ove 

rs 

CESSES 
AicH—” 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Sticking to Knitting 


For years Geigy has devoted itself to the needs of the knitter and 


the requirements of his customer. 


Devotion to those needs meant living with the problems that were 
those of your industry. And when the war engulfed us along 
with its specifications and production problems, Geigy was 
pleased with so many opportunities to pool its experiences with 
those of the knitter in getting production—production which met 


specifications. 


That same Geigy cooperation is available for your post-war 


planning. 


L PUBLICATION 
of the 


ora = CEIGY COMPANY, INC 


‘N ASSOCIATION 89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—NEW YORE 


In Great Britain 


{TILE CHEMISTS Boston - Providence 
Philadelphia - Charlotte —- pod “po ae SOR 
ational Buildings 


) COLORISTS Toronto - Portland, Ore. Parsonage. Manchester 
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What made you try Alkamine K50? 


We needed a faster, more thorough detergent 


.. one we could depend on for uniform results. 


Many mill owners have already discovered that 
Alkamine K50 does a faster, more thorough 
scouring job than ordinary solvents. This power- 
ful, new detergent was developed for the scour- 


ing and dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods. 


Alkamine K50 readily replaces soap in the 
soaping-off bath for vat dyes. Goods are clearer 
and cleaner in half the time ordinarily required. 
increased. 


Production is quickly and easily 


With Alkamine K50, dye penetration is speeded 
up. Dyeing results are more uniform and con- 
sistent because there are no lime soap deposits 


to cause streakiness. 


All the important properties of soap, sulphon- 
ated oils and sulphonated fatty alcohols are 
contained in Alkamine K50 plus (1) increased 
wetting ability, (2) stability to hard water, and 
(3) stability to lime salts. magnesium salts, iron, 


organic or mineral salts. 


Whether your problem concerns textile pro- 
cessing or hosiery finishing, we can help you. 
Write us today and the advice of our tech- 
representatives is yours for 


nically trained 


the asking. We have a complete line of tex- 


tile finishes, dyeing agents, penetrants and 


softeners. 


ALKAMINE £50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 


Greensboro, N. C.: : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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PRINT PRODUCTION 


with 


KELTEX 


Watch how precise your results become when you first try 


the modern thickening agent—KELTEX. Finer color yield 


and penetration are immediately obvious. This thickener, 
too, is easily removed with speed and precision by light 
It does not scratch on the rolls nor mark off in the 


No 


rinsing. 
washer. And it is extremely simple and easy to use. 


boiling, filtering or other special handling required. 


For greater precision throughout your printing process— 


and for greater economy, too—try KELTEX. It is always 


uniform! 


435836 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 
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Foreign, $6.00. 
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Lower mortality rate of wounded has been brought about by such 
medicines as sulfa ointments, which are prepared with safe, non-toxic 
elycerine. Use glycerine in making drugs and cosmetics. 


y a . 


Hit the nylon! Nylon, used in making parachute shrouds, glider tow 
lines and other war essentials, is made with glycerine. In many vital 
war applications, where life is at stake, glycerine is used! 


t 


Safe against gaS — thanks to a cellophane bag—made with glye- 
erine. Glycerine is favored in making cellophane. Since it is non- 
tcxic, it is safe to use in cellophane for all kinds of purposes. 


v1 


Good eating! Pure, wholesome glycerine is safe in foods and food 
products. It is used in many kinds of army concentrated foods, Dy 
glycerine in your food processing! You’re safe with glycerine! 


GLYCERINE, 


Vital War Material, 
Now Available to You! 


LYCERINE, time-proven standby of American industry, is now 
( ; off allocation. There is plenty of glycerine for civilian goods! 


War needs for glycerine have been enormous. The Surgem 
General’s Office, the Medical Corps, the Ordnance Department 
and many other important agencies recognize the necessity of 
using only glycerine in the making of many vital articles. Fo 
a long while war needs came first on all glycerine produced 


But so successful have glycerine producers been in steppin 
up production that now there is plenty for civilian goods, too. 


Glycerine is not toxic. Now that real glycerine is back, you 
don’t have to put up with substitutes. Get back to safe, depent- 
able glycerine in your present products. And when you plan 
new ones you'll want to use glycerine instead of substitutes 
Send for the free booklet, “Nothing Takes the Place o! 
Glycerine — 1583 Uses For It’. Glycerine Producers Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Glycerine and yo 
can now come back to safe, time-tested glycerine in making f 
and food products, plastics, paints, textiles, drugs, cosmetics, ete 
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a MANY MILLS PREFER NOPCO 2272-C 


for Its Wetting Out Speed 


Place o! 


ssociation§ Under actual mill conditions — in repeated tests — You'll get uniformly good resulis from the product, 


NOPCO 2272-C has conclusively shown that it is one whether you use it in sanforizing—or as a wetting out 
of the best performing wetting agents within its price penetrant for pad and pigment dyeing — or for its 
range, stability in caustic solutions of 314 to 4%. 


Similar tests on your product will likewise convince Another advantage of NOPCO 2272-C is its low cost 


you that NOPCO 2272-C can give you just the wetting 1514¢ per pound. 


out speed you need. 


co Try NOPCO 2272-C at our expense. Sufficient material will be 


Tor asia 
IN sent, at no cost, for actual plant test. Compare it with the one 


P=€ you are using. We believe you'll agree that in NOPCO 2272-C 
» we’ve developed the best wetting agent—dollar for dollar. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


king fom “Taeseancn™ Boston « Cedartown,Ga. HARRISON,N.J. Chicago «+ Richmond, Cal. 


netics, ete. 
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“Glowing” color is introduced into interiors where darkness, or semi-darkness, may prevail 
— theatres or night clubs, for example, (left) ordinary lighting and (right) “black” light. 


“Glowing” Textiles for Decoration in Darkened Rooms 


LUMINESCENT TEXTILES = both the 


Fluorescent and Phosphorescent types — in the form of 
printed draperies, upholstery, lamp shade coverings, table 
linen, and other fabrics, are now indicated to be in the post- 
war interior decoration scheme for use under conditions of 
darkness, or semi-darkness. These “glowing” textiles will 
bring color to an otherwise drab interior, as for instance, a 
home television reception room, which also may be used 
for movie projection. 

Theatres, hotel rooms and cocktail lounges are other 
logical outlets for luminescent textiles, or such textiles in 
combination with luminescent paints, paper and plastics. 
The fact that many new “black” light sources have been 
developed, and undoubtedly will be available after the war, 
points more directly to the possibility of extensive use of 
luminescence in the interior of the future. 

The continued wide interest in phosphorescent adhesive 
tapes for use as safety. markers in the dark during power 
failures indicates a peacetime market for these “glowing” 
coated fabrics. These tapes, of course, require no “black” 
light, being excited to phosphorescence by exposure to any 
light source. 

If you have not already done so, we urge you to look into 
the luminescent pigment story with the view to answering 
the question: ‘““How do these colorful pigments fit into our 
postwar plans2” 


We shall be glad to hear from you. 


Three swatches of silks printed with phosphorescent pig- 
ments. 


Colorful, luminescent designs may be printed on textile 
fabrics, or on an overall background of these colorful 
“dark-time” pigments, to be used as wall panels or wall 
coverings — opening a new outlet for postwar textiles. 
(Left) design as it appears under regular lighting and 
(right) the same design luminescing in the dark. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC co., 160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO * BOSTON ° CLEVELAND . SAN FRANCISCO 
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g and OIL & CHEMICAL DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & COMPANY, INC. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. MAIN OFFICE Palmolive Building 
80 Federal Street 15 East 26th Street 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Boston 10, Mass. New York 10, N. Y. Chicago 11, III. 


Factory and Laboratories: Boonton, New Jersey 
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PERKINS AUTOMATIC BIN PILERS 


PATENTED 





B. F. PERKINS & SON, INc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE ° ° ° MASSACHUSETTS 
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Quality is a matter mm cchnementa steadily 
pS q 7 


bred into a product and sensitively cultivated. 


General's policy is éuided by faithful adherence to fun. 


damentals through fluctuating conditions. 

Ours is an attitude of perennial responsibility toward 
all those who deal with us. 

This is how a business becomes planted deeper and 
deeper in its field of operations. 


This is how our business grows and flourishes and 


its symbol becomes SyYnOoOnymMoOUsS with Quality. 


The printing gum 
that stays clear 


e Superclear is compatible with 
all dyestuffs, is easily soluble and 
~emoved with a minimum of 
washing. It does not precipitate 
with acids or alkalis. Superclear 
will not become ropey or sepa- 
rate on the machine and does not 
scratch or stick in the engraving, 
or mark when the machine is 
stopped. 

Superclear is a natural prod- 
uct — not the result of chemical 
processing. It does not react with 
or become part of the chemicals 
and dyestuffs which it thickens. 


XIV 


Superclear is inert and acts only 
as a thickener. It does not flush 
off color but is a guaranty of 
color value. 


Make a comparison of Super- 


\ WOLF 


BRAND - 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. 5. + 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxyi 


— 


| PRODUCTS | 


clear with any product you now 
use. Let your own tests convince 
you of Superclear’s superiority. 
A free sample will be sent at 


ed 
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We are pleased to announce at this 


time our 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


of service to the Textile and Allied 
Industries. 


With sincere thanks to its many friends and 
customers, Nyanza Color and Chemical Company 
combines its pledge to continue and enlarge its 
facilities in the expectation of increased opportunity 


for service in the years ahead. 


* 


‘ou now 


' 
a NYANZA 
oe COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. ® NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO.. NEWARK, N. J 


BRANCHES: 
Ashland, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. © 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. © 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. ©@ 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St. ,Toronto, Canada 
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24 EWING GALLOWAY 


AQUA'SEC 


processed 
WATER REPELLENT 

SPOT RESISTANT AQUA-SEC CORPORATION 

en fOn 1450 BROADWAY NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


RESISTANT 





NEW BEAUTY FOR 





printed and dyed with 
ARIDYE PIGMENT COLORS! 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Aridye Corporation 
+Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Owens-Corning-Fiberglas 
Corpo-ation 


December 


4, 


The development of Fiberglast gave the 
textile industry a new type of fiber, flamc- 
proof and resistant to rot. But, between 
the development of Fiberglas and its full 
utilization for textile products, there was, 
cr rather there seemed to be, a problem. 
Tor Fiberglas does not absorb water and 
is difficult to color with ordinary dyestuffs. 

The laboratories of Aridye Corpora- 
tion, which, as part of Interchemical 
Corporation, have had the benefit of many 
years experience in the application of pig- 
ments to paper, textiles, glass, cloth bags, 
metals, plastics and other materials, be- 
gan several months ago to investigate the 
dyeing and printing of Fiberglas with 
resin-bonded pigment dyes. It was quickly 
discovered that Fiberglas can be dyed and 
printed readily with the same range of 


Aridye* colors that are employed on 
cottons, rayons and acetates, 

By proper selection of pigment colors 
from that range, you can now dye or print 
Fiberglas fabrics for draperies, shower 
curtains, bedspreads, lamp shades and 
table cloths and other decorative uses in 
shades which have superlative fastness to 
light. In addition, these colors will with- 
stand dry cleaning and washing, provided 
there is no undue mechanical agitation of 
the fabric. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY — 
We will be glad to send you, without 
obligation, a semi-technical bulletin on 
“Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas With 
Aridye Pigment Colors.’ Write today to 
Arid ye Corporation, a subsidiary of Inter- 
chemica! Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. ]. 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION * SUBS!D!ARY CF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION + FAIR LAWN, N. J. * ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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THE EXCELSIOR COMPARISON 
FINISHING PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. | TESTS PROVE— 


BOMBAY E a=. CARBOWET 


This is to announce that Mr. Ramdeo A. bs ° “ul v4 
Podar, Mr Hits 5 for 5 > 


. Ramnath A. Podar, Messrs. 
Podar Sons, Ltd., Bhagwatibai B. Khetan 
and Bhagvatiprasad Khetan have trans- 
ferred all their shares of The Excelsior a, 
Finishing Products Company, Ltd., in After comparing ATCO's amazing CARBOWET with 
favor of Mr. V. K. Menon. ave leading wetting out ageaes, K wes poovel Ee 
CARBOWET led the field easily against them all— 


The said Mr. Ramdeo A. Podar and perfect “5 for 5” batting average. 
others are no more interested in the said Make your own tests. Compare CARBOWET with the 


company and its affairs, and Mr. V. K. product you now use. Send for samples. 
Address Dept. S. 


=—~ss 


-\ 


Menon is now the Managing Director of 
the said company. 


V. K. Menon, Managing Director 


THE EXCELSIOR \ inet 
FINISHING PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. || ™ Qyuee Chemical Co., | 


en ~ PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE : CENTERDALE, RHODE IS 
BRANCH OFFICE : PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


HASTINGS IRISOL RS 


COLOUR INDEX 1073 


Hastings Irisol RS is a level dyeing acid violet of outstanding 
fastness to light. It is recommended for the dyeing of ladies’ 


dress goods, carpet yarn, knitting yarn, upholstery material, hats, 
etc. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manutacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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BIXAMINE BROWN BRLL 
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e Excellent light fastness 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
SG 
(~~ 


ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 

215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORIES: 

CMEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. . NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. 4 

BRANCHES: 

Ashiand, Massachusetts 

549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. @ 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore 

2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. @ 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
* rs * CANADIAN. AGENTS: * + ee 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canado 
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ARKANSAS 
Product 


syuve Depart, 


FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in various 
types to meet all government specifications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: For flame-proofina 
uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon and 
cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


*AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also all 
civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for proc- 
essing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, 
smooth, pleasing fininsh. 


*ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat and 
sulphur dyeing to prevent premature oxidation of 
the dye-stuff or in other processes when necessary 
to retard exhaustion to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON 5S. A.: A highly efficient leveller 
and softener used in dyeing and finishing all types 
of viscose and acetate rayon. Excellent for proc- 
essing tricot cloth. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last 
rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or 
rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton cloth 
in pressure or open kiers to produce greater ab- 
sorbency and cleaner material. Excellent for pre- 
boiling knitted cloth in preparation for chlorine 
bleach, Also used with good results for boiling 
out cotton or rayon cloth on the jig. 


*LANITOL: An exceptional scouring agent and 
soap assistant, reduces cost and improves results 
of all boil-off or soaping operations. 


*TETRANOL 1638: A rapid and powerful wet- 
ting and penetrating agent. Active in acid, alka- 
line and salt solutions and not affected by hard 
water, may be used in all types of dyeing opera- 
tions to insure positive penetration of color and a 
uniform and solid shape. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. , Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 
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The sting of insects 
is apparently due 
to the presence of 
formic acid. 


Perkins discovered Mauve, the first coal tar Kermes, a scarlet dye from an insect similar to 


dye, during research which had for its object cochineal, was known to the Egyptians before 
the synthesis of quinine. the days of Moses. 


Textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new finishes, 
new characteristics. 


Nitrogen iodide explodes with great violence 
when dry...even the gentle touch of a feather 
or possibly the tread of a fly is sufficient to 
explode it. 


Kodvay de/AKro : For twenty years Burk-Schier Wet Processing 
It has been known since the time of Aristotle Agents have met the test of chemical effect- 
that it is possible to obtain drinkable water iveness by the quality of finished products 
from the ice of frozen sea water. they have helped to produce. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry. Our service to the Textile Industry 
includes the full cooperation of our experienced Chemists and Technical Service 
Men, efficient handling of orders, and prompt movement of shipments. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


\o Qi 


ae 


PENETRANTS + DETERGENTS + SOFTENERS + REPELLENTS + FINISHES 
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Cotton Gun Slings 
Replace Leather 


Gun slings to carry small arms 
weapons over the shoulder are now 
being made of cotton webbing. 
These slings are also used to steady 
the weapon for highly accurate fire. 


Besides saving many tons of leather 
needed for other necessities, the 
Army Ordnance Deparment has an- 
nounced a saving of five million 
dollars in two years of service for 
the cotton web gun sling. 


Treated for moisture, mold and 
jungle conditions, cotton webbing 
is giving as satisfactory service as 
leather for gun slings. This is in- 
dicated from actual battlefront 
reports. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive capacity... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment ... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems ... to improve 
plant layout. 


Let us help you solve your finishing 
problems, and aid you with your 
post-war plans. Write for our folder 
“Announcing a Policy on Orders 
Taken Now for Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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ANILINE 


°0 UNION sQuarE ~ 


Providence, RIL 
171 Pine Street 


=> Philadelphia, Ss ‘g é 


210 N. 13th Strect 


Toronto, Can. 


Dominion Anilines 
265 Adelaide 


# Chemicals, Lid 
Street West 


Los An 01 East S. 
geles, Cal. — 1939 South Grand Pi eventh Streee 
ue 
. — 


More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 
ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 


goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many millshave doneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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DUNGAREES to DATE DRESSES 


W.: is the word for VATROLITE’S* service. 
In vat dyeing of work clothes for men in blue and men 
in khaki...in dyeing and stripping of rayon materials 
in yarn and piece, pleasing the hard-to-please 
is a VATROLITE specialty. In its favor is its 
power as a reducing agent...its strength... 
its extreme granular uniformity with 
freedom from dust... its stability. Some 
textile-wise men specify VATROLITE 
by word-of-mouth reports of its 
performance ...others because every 
Royce chemical product has a way 
of producing consistently good results. 


Seen a Royce man lately? 


ove 

rs 

CEESS 
Mice” 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








